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‘Business English’ is really a separate field of English study not merely be- 
cause of its scope, but because of its function. /ts function is to secure favorable 
response: consequently it is a matter of impression as well as expression. 


In this book there is continued insistence upon the reader’s viewpoint. From 
the first word to the last the student is taught how to solve the problem of securing 
favorable response from the reader who is receptive, indifferent, or even antagonistic. 


Both the plan and the material in this book have been determined from the 
business man’s point of view. It presents the things about the use of English that 
the business man should know and want his employees to know. 





The essentials of good English are emphasized, especially sentence structure 
and diction. There is abundant practice in common business forms and usages, 
such as the make-up of a letter, remittances, filing systems, etc. The writing of 
sales letters, advertisements, and reports, as required in this book, will equip the 


pupil for office work. The numerous illustrations add greatly to the practical in- 
struction. 








All examples are taken from successful business concerns. It is an absolutely 
thoroughly practical book on English for the commercial department of high schools, 
high schools of commerce and business schools. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GREAT STRLKE 
ORDERED. 

The country was taken by surprise 
on Tuesday by the announcement 
that the heads-of the four train ser- 
vice brotherhoods—locomotive en- 
gineers, firemen and enginemen, con- 
ductors and trainmen—had ordered 
a nation-wide strike, to begin at 7 
a. m. on Labor Day. No one was 
more surprised than President Wil- 
son, who was at the time engaged in 
negotiations looking to action by 


Congress to avert the strike. He 
immediately demanded of the heads 
of the brotherhoods tnat they re- 
scind the strike order, but they 
calmly told him that it was too late, 
that it had already gone out and 
could not be recalled. So, at the 
very moment when the head of the 
nation was doing his utmost to ad- 


and had framed a 


just the quarrel, 


plan which if adopted would have 
given the men most of what they 
asked for, the brotherhood leaders, 


having previously rejected all offers 
of arbitration, voted to paralyze the 
of the country in an at- 


business ' 
tempt to gain their ends. 
THE RAILWAY BROTHER- 
HOODS. 
The brotherhoods had _ accepted 
the plan formulated by the Presi- 


dent, which proposed to give them 
at once the chief thing tney had been 
contending for,—ten hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work—with a provision 
for an investigation later by a fed- 
eral commission of the working of 
the eight-hour day, and the col- 
lection of data from which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might 
decide whether an _ increase’ in 
freight rates was justified. With this 
important result gained, the broth- 
erhoods were willing to postpone 
their demand for time and a half 
pay for overtime. 
WHY THE MANAGERS 
DEMURRED. 

The railroad managers declined to 
accept the President’s plan, on the 
ground that it would add at least 
$50,000,000 to operating expenses. 
They declared that what the brother- 
hoods demanded was not an eight- 
hour day in the sense ordinarily un- 
derstood, but a basis of computing 
wages which would automatically 
raise their pay twenty-five per cent., 


while the actual hours of labor 
would remain the = same. They 
pointed to the fact that the four 
brotherhoods included only about 


one-seventh of the whole number of 
railway workers, and that repre- 
resentatives of the great majority 
were protesting vehemently against 
the threatened strike. But their 
main contention was that it was 
neither wise nor right to cast aside 
the principle of arbitration, and that 
it was unthinkable that under such 
conditions as those now existing 


the case should be decided without 
even giving a hearing to both sides. 
ON THE BALKAN FRONT 
The long-anticipated fighting on 
the Balkan front has begun, thus tar 
without decisive results. The offen 


Entente Allies is directed 

Vardar Valley, toward 
Strumitza. The counter offensive of 
the Bulgars and Teutons is directed 
against the 


wings of the Allied 
armies, Kavala on the right 


sive of the 
up the 


and Ba 


nitza on the 
have recently 
forces at Salonica. 
also has joined the 
that British, French, Russian, Italian 
and Serbian forces are arrayed on 
one side, against Germans, Austrians, 
Turks and Bulgars on the other. As 
for Greece, she finds herself the bat- 
tleground of the new advances and 
counter-advances, but withheld from 
any measures of defence by the 
deadlock between her German-lov- 
ing King and her Parliament. 


AN EMBARRASSING REPORT. 


The administration is reported to 
be considerably embarrassed by a 
report from General Funston, rec- 
ommending the withdrawal of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s expedition from 
Mexico. From a military point of 
view, there seems little reason to 
question the wisdom of General 
Funston’s recommendstion. The ex- 
pedition is simply marking time. 
It is doing nothing, and there is 
nothing for it to do, for it is under 
definite orders not to move east, 
west or south. The only way open 
to it is to the north,—the path of 
withdrawal. It is a costly and diffi- 
cult matter to maintain it, and so 
long as it remains it is a continuing 
occasion of resentment and possible 
friction. 3ut it was to have been 
one of the pawns in the game, in the 
approaching meeting of “the Ameri- 
can-Mexican joint commission, and 
it is therefore the policy of the Ad- 
ministration to minimize as far as 
possible General Funston’s recom- 


left. Italian troops 
joined the Allied 
A Russian force 
Allied armies, so 


mendation, which somehow escaped 
censorship. 
THE SHIPPING BILL. 
By a strictly party vote, all the 
Democrats voting for it and all 


the Republicans against it, the 
Senate has passed the Shipping Bill, 
which the House passed last May, 
but with some changes, which re- 
quire a committee of conference for 
final adjustment. The bill author- 
izes the government to purchase or 
build merchant ships “for the pur- 
pose of encouraging, developing and 
creating a naval auxiliary and navai 


reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the com- 
merce of the United States.” The 


government, however, is not to pur- 
chase any ship flying the flag of a 
belligerent nation, and it must not 
undertake to operate merchant ships 
unless all efforts fail to negotiate 
satisfactory leases or sales to pri- 
vate corporations. The government 
will have the right to prescribe con- 
ditions under which its ships shall 
be operated by private concerns. A 
shipping board of tive members is to 
be created to administer the new 


system An immediate outlay of 
$50,000,000 is required to make the 
scheme effective 
THE PHILIPPINES BILL. 
The bill giving a larger measure 
f self-government to the Philippine 
Islands, as agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee of the two houses 
Congress, eliminates the clause 
providing for the independence of 
the Philippines after two and within 
four years, but declares that it is 
and always has been the purpose of 


States to 
stable gove 


the United 
dence when a 


grant indepen- 
rnmeut has 


been established This vague dec- 

laration may not appeas¢ the rest- 

ss Filipinos, but its wisdom is ob- 
a are ¢ ¢} 4 

oN or this 1s not the time to 
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nake a hard- and- fast promise which 
might be equally disastrous to break 
or to keep. The F ilipinos are by no 
means ready for self- government, 
and if we were to cast them off they 


could not maintain their indepen- 
dence against Japanese aggression 
lor six months. The new bill substi- 


tutes for 


r the present Philippine 
Commission, appointed by — the 
President of the United States, a 
Filipino Senate, which, like the ex. 
isting House, is to be elective. It 
also materially enlarges the electo- 
rate. 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 

In accordance with definite jn- 
structions from the White House, 
the Senate Democrats, in caucus, 


resolved to put over until December 
the pending Immigration Bill. It 
was an awkward question to cope 
with in the midst of the Presidential 
campaign, especially as President 
Wilson had before vetoed a similar 
bill, because of the literacy test in- 
corporated in it. Sut ten Demo- 
cratic Senators broke loose from 
caucus control, and with the aid of 
the solid Republican vote, brought 
the measure forward. Then the 
President again intervened with the 
direct threat to veto the bill, if it 
was passed, and five of the rebel- 


lious Democratic Senators reversed 
their former vote, and the bill went 
over to the next session. So we 
have another and striking illustra- 
tion of the President’s power over 
Congress. Sut the immigration 
question promises to be a_ serious, 
not to say menacing one, after the 
present war 1S over. 


a 


The St. Nicholas 


By the time that Mark Twain had 
finally succeeded in paying off the bur- 
den of debt that had fallen upon him 
with the failure of his publishing ven- 
ture he found himself one of the best 
paid authors in the world. He re- 
fused many offers of money that did 
not agree with his literary conscience. 
He declined ten thousand dollars for 
a tobacco endorsement, though he 
liked the tobacco well enough. He 
declined ten thousand dollars a year 
for five years to lend his name as 
editor to a humorous periodical. He 
declined another ten thousand for ten 
lectures and another for fifty lectures 
at the same rate, that is one thousand 
dollars a night. And he was offered 
a dollar a word for his writing, which 
he also declined, making a final ar- 
rangement with his regular publishers 





that they should print whatever he 
wrote, the payment being twenty 
(later thirty) cents a word. These 
are said to be some of the facts 
brought out in the September num- 
ber by Albert Bigelow Paine’s “Boy’s 
Life of Mark Twain” running serially 
in St. Nicholas, which is to deal also 
with the great humorist’s triumphant 


return to America after his long stay 
abroad and the farewell visit he paid 
to the scenes and friends of his Mis- 
* childhood. 


sou 


Editor Versus Burglar 


“Did vou hear about the 
burglar that broke in on the Arkan- 
The editor was unarmed, 
the burglar in hand- 
and it was only after 
that he was able 
‘"—Jack Lait in 


ever 


Sas editor? 


so he engaged 


-hand conflict, 
terrific struggle 


to rob the burglar.’ 


The American Magazine. 
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Just Published | TEACHERS 


EVANS & MARSH’S 
First Year Mathematics | | NOW Is The Time 


A co-ordinated course built around the 


— 


study of the equation but drawing freely to register for good positions 
on arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry. in ; September, The busy 
253 pages, Cloth Price 90 cents months in our agency are 





July, August and September. 


DURELL & ARNOLD’S Send for blank at once 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
A course in Geometry based on the mini- | WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


mum essentials and containing many 
unique features. 





PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 
300 pages, Cloth Price 88 cents 








CHARLES E.MERRILL COMPANY ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


PUBLISHERS 6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 








432 Fourth Avenue, New York | Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 





























UP-TO-TOMORROW TEXTS 


A new textbook series on home making for 
elementary schools outside Jarge cities 


KINNE-COOLEY 


THE HOME MAKING SERIES 


By the authors of Foods and Household Management 
and Shelter and Clothing. 


FOOD AND HEALTH CLOTHING AND HEALTH 


Pioneers in this field 





New in plan New in method 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Recent Successes 


OF 


BURTON’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR 


Toledo, Ohio 


Adopted for exclu- 
sive use. 


New York City Added to authorized 
list following unani- 


mous report of Ex- 
amining Committee. 


A grammar which is some- 
thing more than a reference 
book—which treats Latin not as 
a series of fixed forms, but 
as a language which has been 
spoken by living people. 

CLEAR AND SIMPLE 

COMPLETE AND SCHOLARLY 


337 pages 90 cents 


Silver, Burdett 82 Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Adopts 


New World Speller 


d 


_ NORTH CAROLINA | 
| 


-New World Health Series 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com. 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 



































ROTE OR REASON ? 


By which is your class learning to read? Are your pupils still pursuing 
laboriously the mechanical drill of a generation ago or are they mastering a 
working knowledge of the printed page easily and accurately ? 


The Beacon Method of Reading 


By JAMES H. FASSETT, Nashua, N. H. 


Has gained fame for the power it gives the child in word recognition. Between 


the monotony of the old-time drill and the vexations of the more extreme 
methods of later daysitisahappy medium. With all the reliability of the old and 


all the interest of the new, minus the weak points of both, The Beacon Method is 
working an educational miracle in hundreds of beginner's classes. There are no 
cumbersome devices. It is rational and simple, easy to learn, easy to teach 


GINN AND COMPANY 


6 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE CALL OF THE SCHOOL 


BY CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF 


President Vermont State Association 


Much has been written of the “Call of the 
Hills,” the “Call of the Home,” the “Call of the 
Twentieth Century,” the “Call of the Farm,” the 
“Call of the Pulpit.” More important than any or 
all of these is the Call of the School, for without 
the school the others would have no place. 
Something leads great numbers of young men 
and women, every year, to the sch olroom. Ait 
cannot be pecuniary attractions, for statistics 
tell us that almost no profession offers so little 
remuneration. Nor can it be the hope of an easy 
existence, for it is a well known fact that more 
teachers retire owing to broken-down constitu- 
tions and neurasthenic conditions than from any 
of the other professions. Nor, again, can it be 
for social advancement, for, except in the coun- 
try, the public school teacher is socially un- 


known. A generation or two ago this could be 
generally understood, for there were then but 


two avenues of work open to young women— 
and they make the large majority of teachers— 
domestic service and teaching. But in this 
twentieth century every door is open, every field 
is calling for strong, vigorous young woman- 
hood as well as manhood. We believe there is 
a respondent note in the hearts and minds of 
young people that leads so many to seek posi- 
tions in our public schools. The great propor- 
tion of these are earnest, purposeful young men 
and women. 

There is, without question, a call of the school, 
a call for teachers, and not only this but a call 
in no uncertain tone for vetter teachers. Ver- 
mont has heard this call and has roused herself 
to answer it. Through the educational forces 
of Vermont, our legislature has placed construc- 
tive agencies at work to develop and to improve 
our educational system. Take, for example, the 
matter of supervision. Less than ten years ago, 
in 1906, that epoch-making law came into exist- 
ence, making it possible for small towns to 
group themselves together and with state aid 
employ a supervisor. A few towns tried the ex- 
periment with the result that these unions grad- 
wally increased in number, until, with the recent 
act of our legislature, it was made obligatory 
and today every one of our 246 towns is under 
the direction of a superintendent. No one can 
possibly forecast the immense improvement to 
Vermont schools that must result from this 
Measure alone. Consider, too, another construc- 
tive feature. Today the call for the trained 
teacher is so loud that the normal schools and 
the training classes, all over this country, have 
been unable to meet the demand for their grad- 


uates. Five years ago less than sixteen per cent. 
of the rural teachers of Vermont had any pro- 
fessional training; less than twenty-two per 
cent. of all teachers in the state were trained. 
At that time the legislature undertook to remedy 
the condition by supplementing the work of the 
anormal schools. Training classes were estab- 
lished in high schools, where graduates or sen- 
iors might take a year’s special preparation for 
teaching in the rural schools. The first year 
there were twelve of these classes. Today thir- 
ty-four high schools and academies, scattered 
all over the state, are offering these courses, 
with the result that more than 300 teachers 
will be graduated next June from these classes, 
most of whom will enter the rural schools. 
These, with the normal school graduates, will be 
nearly sufhcient, our Commissioner of Educa- 
tion tells us, to supply the usual yearly demand 
for new teachers. Compare, if you will, this 
condition with that of only a few years ago, 
when many towns employed in their rural 
schools the crudest teachers; those who had 
never even entered a high school, often those 
not having a rudimentary knowledge of even the 
elementary subjects they were trying to teach. 
The state, as you know, offers pecuniary induce- 
ments of two dollars, three dollars, or four dol- 
lars per week in addition to what the towns pay 
to teachers who have had professional training 
or long experience and who will remain in the 
rural schools. Soon—almost before we realize 
it—we shail have made real the ideal set for Ver- 
mont schools by our State Superintendent Mason 
5. Stone, in his biennial report of 1910, “a trained 
teacher for every school in Vermont.” And we 
look still further onward to the day when school 
boards may make selection of these. For while 
academic and professional preparation are es- 
sential, yet learning in itself never made a 
teacher. There must be something more. There 
are excellent teachers with both coilege and 
normal training, there are absolute failures 
among teachers having both, and we know suc- 
cessful teachers with neither. But one thing is 
certain, the ideal teacher must have the breadth 
and the culture of the college man or wom 
strong personality, plus an indefinable some 
that brings him into magnetic 
pupils. Selection will enable 
approach more nearly this 
only such. : 


an, 2 
thing 
touch with his 
school be ards to 
ideal by choosing 

These two measures, supervision and trained 
teachers, are destined to exercise a redemptive 


work for the rural schools in Vermont. Better 


A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor 
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schools make better boys and girls, they in turn 
make better men and women, and better men 
and women make a better Vermont, for which 
we are all striving. There is an onward, an up- 
ward movement in educational policy every- 
where. And whatever progress is made must 
be made largely through the efforts of teachers, 
Legislation never made an effective school sys- 
tem; an efficient State Board of Education alone 
never made a strong school system, but with 
these agencies, plus a body of earnest teachers, 
nothing is impossible. 

A distinguished Western educator has said: 
“The coming teacher will stand, in the arena of 
thought and action, the peer of the statesman, 
the minister, the lawyer and the physician. He 
will lead nis pupils up to a grander, higher lite. 
He will ponder well the great problems ot 
humanity and he will so educate his pupils as 
to render them of the greatest possible value to 
society and to themselves. Under his plastic 
hand the grandest, noblest manhood will be the 
product.” 

Men have made college teaching a profession. 
It becomes our responsibility as public school 
teachers to make it, too, a profession. Dr. Win- 
ship, in a recent address, said: “It is silly in the 
extreme to talk about teaching being recognized 
as a profession. The only interest centres in 
whether or not teachers recognize it themselves 
as a profession.” And so we repeat, teaching is 
a profession to those who make it so; or, in other 
words, to those who truly hear the call of the 
school. To all others it is an occupation. 

You all know the picture on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome of the “Creation of Man” 
by Michael Angelo, where the Creator reaches 
forth a finger and touches the inert Adam when 
forthwith life springs into being. With con- 
summate skill the great master has almost pic- 
tured the vital spark that this contact produces. 
Is there a better illustration of the great endow- 
ment the ideal teacher receives from the Crea- 
tor, that which enables him to so stimulate and 
inspire his pupils as to quicken all their powers, 
to waken their dormant faculties ? 

It is a wonderful work, fellow teachers, in 
which we are engaged, so serious as to almost 
make us shrink from the task. I was rejoiced 
the other day when one of the young women in 
my training class, a high school graduate and a 
fine character, said: “There’s so much to know 
about teaching, and you must be so strong in 
every way that | wonder how I ever dared to 
think | could be a teacher.” She has heard the 
true call. And this, we believe, is the attitude 
of the great majority of those taking special 
training. They take their academic work as 
a matter of course, for its cultural value, but 
they do not seek professional training unless 
they mean seriously to make use of it. Indeed, 
if it were later in life that any of us chose this 
work, after becoming conscious of its signifi- 
cance, there are few who would not hesitate, 
saying: “No, the responsibility is too heavy.” 
We believe this is an almost universal feeling 
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with teachers of long experience. I know a sy- 
perior teacher, a professor in one of our New 
England colleges, who says he never enters his 
classroom without wondering whose destiny 
may rest upon the conduct of his class that day 
what word he may speak that may shape the 
whole future of some young life. 

And God speed the day when the call of the 
school shall be answered by those alone who be- 
lieve in the future of the schools and who believe 
that the question of raising them to their fyll- 
est dignity and efficiency can only be solved by 
working hand in hand, teachers with school offi- 
cials, school officials with teachers, and until 
there shall be in every schoolroom, from the city 
to the little house on the hillside. a teacher filled 
with the spirit of his work, leading the boys 
and girls to hold sacred the traditions of our 
fathers that “Vermont makes men.”—Address. 


-o-4> 4+ 


IRWIN SHEPARD 


BY O,. T. CORSON 


Columbus, Ohio 





[From Mr. Corsen’s exceedingly satisfactory memo- 
rial tribute read at the New York meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association we quote the personal 
paragraphs. | 

My acquaintance with Dr. Shepard began soon 
after he became Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, and grew in intimacy through 
the years until 1899-1900, when I had the honor 
of serving as president of the association, and 
thus had an opportunity to know him intimately 
in an official way. This experience marked the 
beginning of one of the most valued friendships 
of my entire life and it is difficult to speak of 
him in any other relation than that of a dear 
friend whom I loved and whose memory I re- 
vere because of his many noble characteristics. 
However, since to speak of him in this relation 
would not be appropriate at this time and on 
this occasion, I trust I may be indulged in a 
few words with reference to his great service as 
the great secretary of the National Education 
Association. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, during the first 
five years of his service as secretary, he was 
able to give to the work only such time as he 
could spare from his duties as president of the 
Winona State Normal School, he was able to 
make such a remarkable record for efficiency in 
planning, organizing, and executing, as to create 
a universal demand among the members of the 
association that he resign his position as presi- 
dent of the State Normal School and devote all 
of his time to the secretaryship. Only those 
who knew him intimately can have any realiza- 
tion of the struggle through which he passed im 
deciding to give up the work to which he had 
dedicated his life in order that he might accept 
the pressing call to new duties and great 
responsibilities. 

Having decided, however, to accept the posi- 
tion of permanent secretary of the National 
Education Association in 1898, he entered with 
enthusiasm upon the work which was to win 
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him international fame among educators. To 
his exceptional ability, untiring energy, and in- 
defatigable efforts, all that is best in the organi- 
zation and history of the association is largely 
due. Through the period of its great growth 
and development, his was the guiding hand, and 
the National Education Association stands today 
as the national monument to the memory of Dr. 
Irwin Shepard and his service to education 
throughout the nation. 

In all his success, due in no small measure to 
his wise diplomacy, he always remained true to 
his deepest convictions of right and never 
swerved in his loyalty to duty. Under no cir- 
cumstances would he sacrifice principle to policy. 

His last letter to me, dated March 22, 1916, 
and penned in his beautiful handwriting, is 
signed “Loyally yours, Irwin Shepard.” He of- 


175 


ten signed his personal letters to his intimate 
friends in that way. Loyalty was his most 
marked characteristic. He abominated deceit 
of any kind and had no sympathy with false pre- 
tenses under any conditions. He was loyal to his 
country, and, when a normal school student, en- 
listed as a soldier boy to fight in defence of the 
Union. He was loyal to his home and family, 
whose welfare was always uppermost in _ his 
mind and heart; he was loyal to the pupils whom 
he taught and to the teachers with whom he 
served; he was loyal to the highest and best in- 
terests of the National Education Association, to 
which he gave the best years of his useful life; 
he was loyal to duty, to friends, and to God, 
and, now that he has gone from us, thousands 
of loyal friends sincerely mourn his loss and rev- 
erently revere his memory. 
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AESTHETIC EDUCATION—(II1.) 


BY CHARLES DEGARMO 


THE}JBEAUTY OF MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES 

Two assumptions appear to underlie most 
writings on aesthetics; first, that articles made 
by a machine are ugly, or at least aesthetically 
indifferent; and second, that in consequence 
beauty is manifested solely through the fine arts, 
except as nature, which furnishes the raw ma- 
terial for these arts, may have a certain primary 
aesthetic value. So long as these two assump- 
tions are accepted as correct by the school there 
is small chance of aesthetic advance through 
education. That they are not justified by the 
facts, it is the purpose of this article to show. 

When machinery began to displace hand 
work, something over a century ago, it did 
bunglingly what the hand had done skillfulty, 
and, of course, fell under the condemnation of 
lovers of the beautiful in the useful arts. Two 
of the men who wrote convincingly on this sub- 
ject at that early day were William Morris and 
John Ruskin. They had an easy task to show 
that manufactured articles were then anything 
but beautiful. The single word behold! was sui- 
ficient. These men went on to assume that un- 
less handwork was restored beauty and utility 
would henceforth be permanently divorced. 
That this assumption was erroneous, we need but 
to reiterate their exclamation, “behold!” But 
with our proneness to permit other men to dic- 
tate, not only our thoughts, but our prejudices 
as well, we have gone on talking and writing 
as if things must forever be as they were then. 
Even de Fonseka, who should know better, 
speaks in his new book “On the Truth of Decora- 
tive Art” about the “curse” of machinery. Let 
us see if this so-called “curse” is not after all 
a blessing. 

Some millions of people during the year just 
closing have been visiting the Exposition at 
San Francisco. Many of them lingered there 
for weeks or months. What, it may be asked, 
Claimed their chief attention? All were indeed 


impressed by the noble architecture, the inter- 
esting statuary and 
restful and 
ce pie JUS 


mural decorations, the 
beautiful color scheme, and _ the 
indirect lighting at night. But, after 
all, it was the exhibits of manufactured goods, 
some seventy thousand of them, to which the 
people returned day after day. Can any sane 
person jmagine that beauty had nothing to do 
with this attracting power? Think, for exam- 
ple,.of textiles, all machine made! What hand 
loom could ever rival the power loom in produc- 
ing these marvels of pattern and texture? Is 
it probable, or even desirable from the stand- 
point of beauty, that anyone will ever clamor for 
a return to homespun and hand woven textiles? 
Such a demand is hardly thinkable. Lace mak- 
ing is hardly on the same plane, for this partakes 
of the nature of a fine art. 

o take another example, one may refer to 
an exhibit of the hand-made shoes and boots of 


+ 
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former generations, made by a Massachusetts 
shoe factory. This exhibit was an astonishing 
array of all the clumsy, ungraceful, and inartis- 
tic forms of foot-gear that could well be imag- 
ined. It must have been a combination of fash- 
ion, rudimentary taste and ignorance of future 
possibilities that could have reconciled our fore- 
bears to so much primitive ugliness. Any at- 
tempt to substitute these tasteless forms for the 
shapely products of the modern factory would 
lead to social revolt. Not even the tyranny of 
fashion could long persuade us to wear such 
grotesquely ugly foot coverings. The aesthetic 
superiority of the manufactured shoe is not, 
however, a guarantee that it is hygienic, or that 
the beauty inherent in the shoe may not be 
destructive to a more important beauty in the 
body of the wearer. It may be that such a 
shoe ruins more beauty than it embodies in it- 
self. This topic will have to be considered here- 
after. 

it is an interesting fact, which any observer 
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may verify for himself, that articles like tools 
and machines which are in process of develop- 
ment in efficiency are likewise becoming more 
refined in appearance. Their proportions im- 
prove as the articles become more efficient in the 
performance of function. In other words, they 
exhibit a correlation between efficiency and 
beauty. The automobile engine is a good ex- 
ample, since it has developed under a hood that 
hides it from view. In this development it has 
ranged from a capricious, awkward, ineffective 
machine, as it was in the beginning, into one of 
balanced perfection in form and astonishingly 
efhcient in the performance of its various func- 
tions. To one with an eye for mechanical per- 
fection the high-class automobile engine has 
become an object of great beauty. It was any- 
thing but that at the beginning. Improvements 
in materials, and the invention of new automo- 
bile machinery to do new work have enabled the 
designing engineer to simplify his engine, to pare 
away all superfluous bulk, to supply all needed 
strength, and to match rhythmic motion with 
balanced and harmonious construction, The 
same correlation may be traced in any tool or 
machine that has developed from crude begin- 
nings into a high state of efficiency, such as the 
axe, the saw, the piano, the printing press, the 
reaper, the mower, the locomotive, the passen- 
ger car. ; 

Where relative perfection in the performance 
of function has been reached, then the article 
becomes standardized in shape, so that only 
minor changes are practicable, until some new 
demand sets it upon a new course of develop- 
ment. The violin does not change its shape, 
since to alter this is to impair the tone. Spoons, 
knives and forks are pretty well standardized 
in shape, so that radical changes are rare and 
brief. The shape of plates, cups and saucers 
is likewise standardized, because those that we 
have are, on the whole, best for the purposes for 
which we use them. Occasionally one sees an 
octagonal plate or a distorted cup, but such arti- 
cles are regarded as freaks, being departures 
from the highest utility and hence from the 
greatest beauty. 

Again, the machine is capable of a degree of 
accuracy unattainable by the hand. In an ordi- 
nary automobile, many parts are accurate to the 
one-thousandth, two-thousandth, and in some 
parts to the ten-thousandths of an inch. Hand 
tools could never do such work. Any shape that 
the hand could form can be effected better by the 
machine. We boast of the beauty of the furni- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and stand ready to pay large prices for 
Chippendale, Heppelwhite or Sheraton chairs, but 
these articles are successfully reproduced in 
any desired quantity by machinery. When the 
originals were produced, there was One master- 
designer and many workmen who manufactured 
from his designs. That is, they did slowly and 
with the inaccuracy of the hand, what can now 
be done swiftly and with any degree of accuracy 
that 1s deemed desirable. 
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What then, it may be asked, can be said for 
the uniqueness of hand-made work? In answer, 
it may be said that it was possible for a work- 
man to make such chair, let us say, different 
from every other. But such articles are rarely 
preserved. All of the furniture designed by the 
artists above mentioned was manufactured in 
large quantities. Again, the artist-artisan with 
his hand tools could put an individual decoration 
on any article that he produced. This may be 
an advantage, if the decoration is a work of real 
art, or it may be a prolific method of Propagating 
the ugly. What the machine makes at all, it 
makes in considerable quantities. This is both 
its merit and its danger. It is for this reason 
that the school should qualify its pupils to dis- 
tingiiish between what is aesthetically good and 
aesthetically bad. { 
NOTABLE RECORD OF THE BUREAU OF 

EDUCATION 


BY THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS 





The promotion and control of public educa- 
tion are functions reserved to each state. The 
National Government possesses no jurisdiction 
over the school system of any state of the 
Union, but it may, and it has, in many signal 
ways, promoted the interests of education 
throughout the country. It was instrumental 
in causing public lands to be set aside in the 
newer states for the support of public school 
systems. The various departments of the na- 
tional government have in many ways lent their 
aid to educational progress. We need only cite 
the publications of the Bureau of Fisheries, of 
the Department of Agriculture, and the work 
of the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, 
etc. It also exerts a standardizing influence on 
secondary education throughout the country in 
its military and naval academies. But its most 
direct and continued aid to education in the 
United States is supplied through the United 
States Bureau of Education under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Under the able management of Dr. Claxton, 
the Bureau is constantly widening the scope of 
its usefulness to all manner of educational in- 
stitutions. Our Catholic schools would do well 
to avail themselves of the services of the bureau 
to a much greater extent than they have hitherto 
done. Judging from the conduct of the bureau 
in the past, it may be confidently expected that 
it will continue to supply information which is 
much needed and which would be otherwise in- 
accessible on many themes of vital interest to 
our schools and which could not be secured 
through any other existing agency. Then, too, 
while the bureau was founded by the nation as 
a whole and still remains under national control, 
it does not claim any jurisdiction over educa- 
tional institutions. In this respect it offers a 
striking contrast to the attempts of the Carnegie 
Foundation to control educational standards and 
educational institutions. The officials of the 
bureau are always most willing to lend their help 
and co-operation to any work which promises 
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to be of service to state schools or other educa- 
tional institutions, whether they are under de- 
nominational control or not. They have never 
found it necessary to lay down as a condition of 
their assistance that the institution would be 
obliged to maintain on its staff men who openly 
and virulently attacked the very foundations of 
the religion, the voluntary contributions of 
whose adherents supported the institution in 
question. Nor have they made it necessary as 
a condition of obtaining assistance that any in- 
stitution must admit among its student body 
young men whose presence was offensive be- 
cause of their attitude on any question whatso- 
ever. 

Among the items on the credit side of the 
Bureau’s ledger must be included the two splen- 
did volumes of the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education for the year 1914. These include 
not only statistical information that is quite in- 
dispensable for the intelligent study of educa- 
tional conditions in this country and abroad, but 
a large number of general surveys in which facts 
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and figures are made to yield up their meaning: 


and their bearing on our present educational 
progress. 


There is no other object appealing to Con- 
gress for financial assistance that has made 
larger returns to the taxpayers than the Bureau: 
of Education, and unlike the various state ap- 
propriations for the support of a public school 
system, the benefits flowing from the United 
States Bureau of Education reach all schools, 
whether private, parochial or public. It is al- 
most the only return made to the large section: 
of our taxpayers who support the denomina- 
tional schools, for the large annual sums that 
they are obliged to pay in taxes for the support 
of the state school system. Independently, 
therefore, of party or locality or religious creed, 
the public welfare asks of Congress a generous. 
treatment of this most worthy enterprise, and 
it is hoped that in spite of the many demands 
that are being made on the national exchequer 
at this time that a large increase in the usual 
appropriation will be made for the support of: 
the Bureau.w—Catholic Educational Review. 





In more than 112 districts of Washington where a teacher’s cottage is provided, it has been 
found that much better trained and more efficient teachers can be secured at the usual salary, 
and that these teachers will usually remain in the community long enough to discover its needs, 
help it to realize its possibilities, and in every way become valuable factors in the life of the 
neighborhood. We believe the teacher’s cottage the best way to secure better teachers; bet-. 
ter teachers the best way to create community centres; community centres the best way to re- 
vive rural life with far reaching economic effects in making possible rural organization.— 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, State Superintendent of Washington. 
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FROM LANCASTER TO GARY 


BY C. L. ROBBINS 
New York Training School for Teachers 

The great trouble with Experience as a teacher 
is the fact that it requires a very capable pupil to 
get the real meaning of the lessons that are taught 
in her school. Similarly, the great difficulty in the 
use of history as a “lamp to guide our steps” is 
the danger that those features of the past which 
are really significant for the present and the future 
may be overlooked or misinterpreted. But, in 
spite of all this, the temptation to make a study of 
the monitorial or Lancasterian mutual instruction 
schools for the sake of the light which such an in- 
vestigation will throw upon the present school 
Situation is irresistible. 

Between the Lancasterian system and the Gary 
plan there are several striking similarities, some 
extrinsic and accidental, others intrinsic and funda- 
mental. 

In the first place it is very interesting to dis- 
cover that each has a controversy to thank for 
most of its advertising. And in the success of any 
movenient, advertising is an essential element. 
Just as pedagogical circles are now stirred by the 
rival claims of the Wirt and the Ettinger factions, 
England about a hundred years ago was wrought 


oe 


up over the strife between the adherents of Beli 
and those of Lancaster. The chief value of these 
unseemly squabbles lies in their power to attract 
attention, presumably through their appeal to the 
primitive fighting instinct! 

Another extrinsic resemblance is in the relative 
cheapness of the systems—their appeal to the 


desire to get something for nothing. While: 


Superintendent Wirt did not devise his plan as a 
means of economizing, the possibility of saving 
money in administering the schools of New York 


City seems to be a very potent factor in the strong 


appeal which his system makes to our municipal 
authorities. Lancaster was compelled to invent 
his scheme for monitorial instruction for the com- 
pelling reason that he could not afford to pay for 
enough teachers to instruct the number of pupils 
that he had in his school. This invention of his 
(not new, it is true) made it possible for him to 
solve the problem of no-time-at-all for thousands 
of children who were not reached by the schools 
then in existence, just as the Gary plan promises 
to solve the part-time problem for New York Cirtv. 

I am almost afraid to mention the fact for fear 
some of our modern money-savers will demand 
the restoration of the monitorial system; but Lan- 
caster was able to conduct a school at a cost of 
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seven shillings per pupil for twelve months’ in- 
struction! And in New York City in the schools 
of the Public School Society (which used the Lan- 
casterian plan.) the annual cost of instruction per 
pupil ranged from $1.37 in 1822 to $5.83 in 1852, 
seldom exceeding $5. 

Like the Gary plan, the Lancasterian scheme, 
after it was fully developed, demanded a special 
type of school construction and equipment. When 
Lancaster first tried his system, any large room 
would serve his purpose; but in the process of 
evolution, the monitorial scheme came to require 
a chain of small recitation rooms surrounding 
the “auditorium.” Rows of benches, a_ slop- 
ing floor, sand tables for writing, slates, and 
wall charts completed the equipment. No cloak 
rooms nor lockers were required; but a_ novel 
device was evolved for keeping hats from _ inter- 
fering with the routine of school work. A string 
around the neck of the pupil was fastened to his 
hat, which, at a given signal, he tossed behind his 
back, thus making himself an animated hall tree. 

The most important improvement made by 
Lancaster was a flexible system of grading with 
which he replaced the old system of individual in- 
struction, which needed little or no grading. Un- 
der his system, as under that of Superintendent 
Wirt, it was possible for the pupil to vary his 
program according to his needs. Without inter- 
fering with the running of the system a pupil, ad- 
vanced in reading but backward in arithmetic, 
could enter such groups as were doing the work 
which was suited to his capacity—in surprising 
contrast with the working of the present system 
which promotes a child in all subjects or in none. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between the 
two systems which we are considering is in the 
idea of discipline. The teacher in a Lancasterian 
school, with a hundred, two hundred, or five hun- 
dred pupils, (Lancaster himself actually conducted 
a school of a thousand,) could keep his machine 
Tunning only after he had established the order 
that comes through military discipline. This is 
the svstem and the spirit generally characteristic 
of New York schools from the days of the moni- 
torial plan to the present. In contrast with this 
stands Superintendent Wirt’s idea of freedom, a 
description of the working of which is hardly 
necessary. The monitorial idea, the usual Amer- 
ican and European idea, deals with children in the 
mass; the ideal of Mr. Wirt, as of many other 
modern educators, is to individualize rather than 
to herd, although the auditorium period seems to 
contradict this statement. In either case, how- 
ever, more depends upon the teacher than upon 
the system. 

And now to leave the solid ground of fact for 
the sands of prophecy! 
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The principle by which we must be guided is 
this: If certain effects came from the educational 
agitation and achievements of the Lancasterian 
movement, we may, while making due allowance 
for changed conditions but remembering the gen- 
eral uniformity of human nature, expect some- 
what similar results from the work of those en- 
thusiasts who have brought the Gary plan to our 
attention. 

Weak as the monitorial system was, it led to 
better school management and discipline; but, as 
critics have often pointed out, the result has been 
too much attention to routine, too much emphasis 
upon mere machinery. Whether the scheme of 
Superintendent Wirt succeeds or fails, it must 
have a beneficial effect in counteracting this evil 
tendency through the increased attention which 
will be given to the idea of freedom. Perhaps our 
teachers will attain the Aristotelian golden mean 
between the extremes of a type of discipline which 
is too machine-like and that which seems to many 
to border on anarchy. 

Astounding as it may seem, we may venture to 
prophesy that as the cheap Lancasterian schools 
led to the expending of largely increased amounts 
of money for schools, the promised benefits of Mr. 
Wirt’s plan will also lead to increasing expend- 
iture, regardless of the desire to use the system to 
save money. What the monitorial schools left 
undone led to an irresistible demand for better 
schools. The ideal of an enriched school life, em- 
bracing work, study, and play, will in a positive 
way accomplish the kind of result which the Lan- 
casterian system brought about in a negative way. 
The public will first desire, and then in the end 
convince itself that it must and can pay. 

If the Gary plan is adopted and succeeds in be- 
stowing the promised blessings, it will lead to a 
continual improvement in the quality of the teach- 
ing force. If it fails, it will call attention to the 
fact that, after all, the success of a school depends 
more upon the teacher than upon machinery, a 
result that will help us reach that desirable condi- 
tion in which the majority of our teachers will be 
mature and well-trained. 

Finally, if the proposed plan fails to accomplish 
all that its most enthusiastic advocates expect and 
promise, (and no scheme of human betterment 
ever achieved such success,) it may possibly cause 
a temporary loss of faith in pedagogical panaceas 
—not a permanent scepticism—and bring about a 
reasonable attitude of mind toward the possibilt- 
ties of any scheme of education; it may even help 
dispel the belief that the school can remedy all the 
defects of native endowment, family life, political 


organization, and industrial conditions. — New 
York Times. 





An economy that would take from any boy or any girl the opportunity to become the best 
possible man or woman is a false economy and one that must be paid for by the public in some 
form, either in loss of efficient manhood and womanhood or in taking care of these undeveloped 


or wrecked individuals through penal or other costly and unprofitable institutions. 


Francis, Superintendent of Columbus, Ohio. 


John H. 
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CREED OF PUBLIC HEALTH CLUB 


| believe in good health, the greatest blessing on earth, Creator of happy homes, useful 
schools, richer states, and greater nations; and in Sanitation, the stepping stone to it, i 
was conceived by honest doctors, told to loving mothers, who taught it to their growing 
dren, and the results of same are now known to all. I believe in plenty of sunlight, fresh 
pure food, pure water, the proper exercise and care of my body, especially of my teeth 
eyes, the destruction of germs, the swatting of flies, also their breeding places, the batting of 
the eradication of any other animal or plant which interferes with the life or health 
I believe in the public school, the children who attend it, the teachers who teach 
and will see to it that the condition of the schoolhouse and surroundings are always in 
-class shape, that the outbuildings are of the best possible variety, and that the well is safe 
from surface polution. I believe in the laws and regulations of health bcards, and am ready 
to assist in the enforcement of same in order to prevent sickness and d-a‘th in my, or my neigh- 
bor’s family. All this I firmly believe now, and I will believe more when I am shown that some 


new measure will prevent disease, which I now know can be prevented.—C. M. Siever, M. D., 
Holton, Kansas. 
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VOCATIONAL MISGUIDANCE 
[From the Unpopular Review.] 


An old and respected school principal gives 
the following account of one of his early at- 
tempts at vocational guidance: When he was a 
teacher in the eighth grade he had in his class a 
boy who kept up his school work only by the 
closest application. This boy was slow in 
thought, hesitant in speech and awkward in 
manner. He had little personal magnetism, and 
did not mix with the other members of his 
class. On the other hand, he was earnest, per- 
sistent, conscientious, and remarkably skillful in 
the use of his hands. 

The boy wished to be a lawyer, and, desiring 
to talk over his future with some one, he came 
to his teacher for advice. The teacher told the 
boy that he was making a serious mistake in 
choosing the law. He pointed out the fact that 
he had none of the needed qualifications, and ad- 
vised him to enter into one of the trades or 
manufacturing industries for which his qualifica- 
tions better fitted him. The boy thanked his 
teacher for his interest and advice, and returned 
to his studies. He went from the eighth grade 
to the high school, finished a four-year course, 
entered a law school, was graduated, went West, 
and began the practice of law. He served his 
state brilliantly in the highest legal capacity, 
both as lawyer and Judge, and is today the ac- 
knowledged leader of the bar in his state. 
“Thank God,” said the school principal, “that 
that boy did not follow my vocational advice.” 

We are today everywhere confronted with this 
question of vocational guidance. From nearly 
every field of endeavor there comes to the psy- 
chologist the request to point out characteris- 
tits which make for success in some special 
domain. He is asked to furnish laboratory tests 
which will measure the characteristics so that 
each individual may know in advance whether 
he will succeed as butcher, baker or candlestick 
maker. This demand from psychology comes 
most insistently from the “sob squad” of social 
and industrial reformers, who have been seized 


with acute hysteria over the frightful holes 
caused by round pegs getting into square holes 
and sjuare pegs into round holes. These fren- 
zied busybodies have become still more active 
since Professor Miinsterberg, in his book on 
}'sychology and Social Efficiency, has assured us 
that he can pick out successful sea captains, 
motormen and telephone girls by a few simple 
psychological tests. These reformers have with- 
out doubt taken Professor Miinsterberg too lit- 
erally. Thev will not be satisfied until he also 
furnishes them with tests for selecting lawyers, 
doctors and cooks. They are insatiable—these 
world regulators. They are even now pestering 
our legislators to prescribe eugenic tests for 
mothers and fathers. There is no function too 
sacred or too individual for them to regulate. 


In spite of all the tests that psychology has 
produced, when we attempt to fix by vocational 
guidance the career of so complex a thing as a 
personality we are in no better position than 
the schoolmaster who advised his pupil not to 
study law. Psychology does not know,-and as 
yet has no means of finding out, what powers 
lie latent in the individual, awaiting just the 
right stimulus to call them out. Nor is it able 
to say, except in a very limited way, what men- 
tal characteristics are the sine qua non of suc- 
cess in any given pursuit. Even though we are 
able to analyze personality into its elements, 
we can not determine which one of the many 
possible combinations of them will make for the 
greatest success in any one calling. How far 
an individual may vary from the type that the 
vocational expert may fix for any particular line 
of work, without making a failure of it, we do 
not know. There are so many possibilities of 
compensation among the personal factors that 
it would require vastly more knowledge than 
we now possess to be able to say with certainty 
to an individual: “You will fail in this and suc- 
ceed in that.” Although he may not possess 
what is supposed to be a necessary qualification, 
other traits may compensate for its absence. 
Not long since two young engineers were thor- 
oughly examined and tested in a psychological 
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laboratory. They were found to possess as 
nearly opposite characteristics as could be 
imagined. These two young men are occupying 
identically similar positions in two different 
mantfacturing plants. Their duties are highly 
specialized, and differ in no essential point. 
Yet, in spite of their different qualifications, they 
are equally and brilliantly successful. There 
may be a dozen different types of personality 
that would make good in these positions. 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 


BY WILL C, WOOD 
Sacramento 

Every institution engaged in preparing school 
administrators and supervisors should offer a 
course in school publicity. Every superintendent 
or principal should know the nature of a good 
newspaper story and how to put a story into 
form acceptable to the newspaper man and the 
public. I am not advocating personal publicity 
for the superintendent; it is publicity for the 
schools that is particularly desirable. 

Strange as it may seem, the people know very 
little about their schools. They know that 
school taxes have increased during recent years. 
They read much of track meets, football games, 
parties and dances under school auspices. They 
hear some adverse criticism of the schools, per- 
haps. In consequence, Mr. Average Citizen is 
apt to conclude that the schools of today are ex- 
pensive institutions for the encouragement of 
frivolity among young people. 

What is needed is publicity for the solid, sub- 
stantial work of the schools. How will the 
public know that scholarship and efficiency are 
the ideals of a school unless the superintendent 
or principal gives publicity to the things that 
make for scholarship and efficiency? The peo- 
ple read in the papers that “Speed” Murphy 
kicked a field goal and won the football game. 
Why shouldn’t they hear that William Smith 
and a dozen other students made first section 
marks in all their work during the last quar- 
ter? Why shouldn’t they hear that the class in 
physics has installed a wireless receiving sta- 
tion, or made a practical study of the engine of 
an automobile; that the boys’ agricultural club 
raised more potatoes to the acre than any 
farmer in the neighborhood; that the domestic 
science class entertained the mayor, the school 
board and representatives of the press at lunch- 
eon last Tuesday? 

Mr. Average Citizen must be told what the 
schools are doing—told so that he will listen. 
We can reach him by giving the school proper 
publicity. Our stories must have body, and yet 
not be ponderous. They must be short, inter- 
esting and to the point. I have never known a 
newspaper man to decline publication of a school 
story that was worth while. It is our business 
to make the stories worth reading. 

A little study of publicity is worth while, Mr. 
Schoolman, for publicity is the proper antidote 
for the poison of false criticisme—Blue Bulletin, 
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A FIRST MEETING WITH LOWELL 


In Harper's Magazine, E. S. Nadal sets down his 
memories of James Russell Lowell, under whom 
lhe served as second secretary of legation when 
Lowell was minister to England. 

“The first time I saw Mr. Lowell I dined with 
him at Longfellow’s house in Cambridge. I had 
brought a letter to Longfellow from William 
Cullen Bryant. I was somewhat surprised by 
Longfellow’s appearance. He was shorter than 
[| had expected, and inclined to stoutness. But 
he was a handsome man, one of the most attrac- 
tive that I have ever seén. That was what every 
one said of him. I remember particularly his 
voice, which was very musical. There was a cer- 
tain agreeable deliberation in his way of speak- 
ing. Then the poet and scholar were so large 
a part of his nature, and he had such a feeling 
for the romance of knowledge and of literature. 
[ remember the charming voice and manner in 
which he told me that the Italian wine which he 
gave me at dinner was, he believed, the Massic 
of Horace. The benignity and courtesy which 
were his characteristics bore, I fancy, some rela- 
tion to his beauty. The world looks kindly upon 
a beautiful person, and it is natural that such a 
person should return the world’s amiable regard. 
This beauty and grace were no doubt qualities 
which had always been Longfellow’s. My old 
friend, George Ripley, the founder and head of 
Brook Farm, told me that he once saw Long- 
fellow, then a young professor at Bowdoin, give 
some degrees to a class of young men at a Bow- 
doin Commencement, and how impressed he was 
with the grace, and especially with the good feel- 
ing which he showed. 

“As I came into the drawing-room at Long- 
fellow’s house, when I went to dine with him, I 
saw a man sitting at one end of the room, whom 
I recognized as resembling the photographs of 
Lowell I had seen. He was a thick-set men, 
rather under middle height, with a heavy, red 
beard. Of course I knew the Biglow Papers al- 
most by heart, as we all did in those days, and 
admired the introduction to the ‘Vision of Sit 
Launfal,, and some of his shorter poems. But 
I could not like his prose things, especially his 
critical writings. They seemed to be state- 
ments of trite and generally accepted ideas. ex- 
pressed with an air of novelty and with much 
affectation. Until you got to know him there 
was something of this  self-consciousness and 
affectation in his appearance and manner. I 
never afterward saw him so affected as I thought 
he was at this dinner. That may have been because 
I was expecting something .of the kind. I re- 
member he said to one of Longfellow’s daughters: 
‘You should read Vergil: he’s the sweet fellow!’ 
in what seemed to me an affected and pedantic 
manner, although, of course, the advice and the 
sentiment were unexceptionable. 

“After dinner I went with Longfellow and 
Lowell into the smoking room. Longfellow was 
most agreeable and entertaining. I remember 
his telling this story: His brother-in-law, Tom 
Appleton, was a spiritualist; he was rich, and I 
presume did a good deal for mediums and such 
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rsons, and was, as a conséquence, highly re- 
garded by them. Appleton had asked Longfel- 
low to go to see a medium of whom he thought 
highly. Longfellow did go to see him, and was 
invited to put some questions to the man, which 
would test his ability as a medium. Longtellow 
asked him who was the author of a treatise writ- 
ten during the Middle Ages upon the capacity 
of spirits to move material objects, such as chairs 
and tables. It seems that such a treatise was 
written by Thomas Aquinas. As the medium 
was not very ready with his answer, Longfellow, 
in the goodness of his heart, tried to help him by 
pronouncing slowly the letters T-h-o-m-a-s A— 
‘Tom Appleton!’ said the man eagerly.” 
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THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M, A, CASSIDY 
Lexington, Ky. 
About the school the children’s voices rose 
In joyful sound and filled with glad echoes 
The wood. I stopped and viewed the happy throng. 
“Am I the one to lead their feet along 
“The upward way?” I cried. I was dismayed, 
And turned with haste into a woody glade. 
There prone I fell and prayed. At length a voice, 
Though still and small, did make my heart rejoice. 
It bade me be as simple as a child; 
Of worldly wisdom full, yet undefiled; 
As gentle as the Christ; as firm and true; 
A living model for the young to view. 
I rose and hastened to the school, my face 
Aglow from heart afire with new-born grace. 
I saw the upward way before me shine, 
And knew my guide must be the One divine. 
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PRACTICALLY PRACTICAL 


[The following letter of Superintendent William A. 
Wheatley, Middletown, Connecticut, to parents ol sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade pupils, is exceedingly sug- 
gestive. | 

Since boys and girls in the last three grades 
are quite likely to become discontented with 
school routine, to want to spend considerable 
money, and to think of going to work, we should 
like to call your attention to some ways in which 
the home and the school working together may 
help these young people. 

First of all, it has been found that when pu- 
pils in these grades become interested in a high 
school education or in considering seriously 
what life calling they would prefer to follow, 
they naturally take new interest in their studies 
and are more contented to remain in school. So, 
perhaps, the first place where the school can help 
is in conveying to you some idea of the train- 
ing our high school is giving the 700 young peo- 
ple enrolled as students this year. Accordingly, 
we are sending you herewith an outline of the 
five courses of study we offer, together with ex- 
planations of what higher institution or what 
life work each course prepares for. 

A generation ago, completing the grammar 
school course was counted by many as a good 
common education. Today the standards of 
education have advanced to such an extent that 
anything short of graduation from a high school 
1S not considered by the majority of people as a 





good education. Im fact, so many boys and girls 
are now availing themselves of a high school 
training (there are nearly twice as many people 
attending American high schouls today as ten 
years ago) that those pupils who drop out of 
school without this equipment will find them- 
selves later on at a decided disadvantage in 
competing with the great majority who have 
had the better education. 

While we can never place a definite value ou 
the immense personal and social advantages to 
be derived from a higher education, we have 
some facts to offer concerning the worth in 
money of a high school education to almost any 
boy. Doubtless these figures would prove about 
equally true also for the girl who leaves the 
home circle to earn her living. A few years ago 
a special investigator of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education studied a large number of 
cases and found that on an average the boys 
leaving grammar school at fourteen began at 
tour dollars a week and at the end of their 
twenty-fifth year were receiving $12.75 a week, 
while those graduating from the high school, 
four years later, began at ten dollars a week and 
at twenty-five were receiving thirty-one dollars 
a week. The total earnings of the grammar 
school boy in the twelve years were $5,722.50, 
while those of the average high school boy in 
the eight years were $7,377.50, 

To those parents interested in training their 
boys for the trades, James M. Dodge of Phila- 
delphia, an expert on this subject, has an im- 
portant word to say. He has found that a boy 
taught under the apprenticeship system earns 
$29,000 in a life-time; a trades school boy earns 
$40,000, and a technical school graduate earns 
$65,900. 

There is really little opportunity for boys or 
girls nowadays to secure good work until they 
have completed a high school course. Children 
who leave school in the upper grammar grades 
are usually compelled to take up unskilled labor 
in a factory or store or in running errands. This 
may offer a fair wage at the beginning, but it 
gives practically no training and does little 
toward enabling them to earn a good living later 
in life. Again, since much of the work open 
to children is seasonal, they are frequently laid 
off after a few weeks. The result is that many 
of these boys and girls without a good education 
are employed only about half of the time and 
spend the rest in idleness, being much on the 
streets, where they easily get into trouble. 

Many teachers, together with men and women 
of aftairs, believe that the very best way to keep 
our boys and girls interested in school is to lead 
them to consider seriously the choice of their 
life work and then, what is closely related, to 
appreciate that success in this calling requires 
a good general education and a thorough prep- 
aration beforehand for the probable demands of 
this career. As our own experience has proved 
the value of this course, we would urge you 
strongly to lead your son or daughter as early 
as possible to make at least a beginning of de- 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR SHIELS 


Everyone in Los Angeles owes it to the fair 
name of the city, to the good of the children, to 
the reputation of the teachers to give Dr. Albert 
Shiels a square deal. The reputation of Mr. 
Francis is involved in fair treatment of Dr. 
Shiels. 

Mr. Francis was not defeated. He could have 
stayed in Los Angeles until after this Board 
went into retirement or was re-elected. He has 
been elected to another position. He has accepted 
and has gone to his new work. 

Dr. Shiels cannot carry on the work of Mr. 
Francis. Noman or woman could do that. Mr. 
Francis is one of the great educational geniuses 
of America and as such he gave Los Angeles 
one of the best school systems any city ever had, 
but it is so individualistic that no one could con- 
tinue it. The election of the present Board of 
Education was interpreted by four of the seven 
men as a verdict against the continuance of the 
genius of Mr. Francis. 

Had the Board sincerely and heartily desired 
the continuance of the brilliant system which Mr. 
Francis built upon the foundations laid by Dr. 
E. C. Moore it could have elected one of his as- 
sociates to do that; instead the Board has seen 
fit to select an entirely different type of genius. 

Personally we know nothing of the quality of 
Dr. Shiel’s visions. We do not know even 
whether he has a vision or merely some dreams, 
but those who do know him believe that he is a 
genius, that he has definite plans of his own, that 
he will in four years, if he has a fair chance, give 
Los Angeles another brilliant system of schools, 
that he will keep the city on the map. 
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Whether they are right or wrong, Dr Shiels 
is elected for four years. The special brillian 
of the regime of Mr. Francis cannot be a 
tained, and it is in every way best for everybody 
that Dr. Shiels be placed at the helm, that a 
chart his own educational sea, that he choose hi; 
own port of entry, that he be given a free hand, 
and time will tell whether or not he is the genius | 
that those standing sponsor believe he is, | 
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FAMOUS CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


The famous Rollo Consolidated School, Pay 
Paw Township, De Kalb County, Illinois, has 4 
school yard of twenty-six acres. There is little 
wonder that it is famous. 

This yard is laid off as ornamental parking 
with shrubbery and trees, playgrounds and 
athletic field, individual gardens, experimental 
plats, and school fields. The main building is ay 
attractive two-story and basement brick and 
terra-cotta structure, which was built and 
equipped at a cost of $30,000. It has every con- | 
venience that can be found in a city school, A 
pressure-tank system provides flowing water in | 
abundance, thereby making it practicable to have | 
indoor toilets, baths, drinking fountains, ete, | 
The school is steam heated, and lighted with gas 
generated on the premises. | 

The school is in charge of six professionally. 
prepared teachers. It offers a well-organized 
course of work for the eight grades, and a strong 
four-year high-school course. The laboratory 
equipment for physics, chemistry, and agriculture 
is very complete. Worthy, also, is the school 
library of 1,500 bound volumes and many pampb- 
lets. * 

This community has recognized the value oi 
the teacher as a factor in permanent community 
life by erecting, on the campus, a beautiful moé- 
ern home, at a cost of $6,000. The home is 
directed by a housekeeper, who has full charge| 
of boarding and lodging the teachers, none oi| 
whom happens to be married. All modern con- 
veniences are provided. The teachers of the, 
school were unanimous in their statement that 
they much prefer life in the Rollo community to 
teaching—as several had formerly done—in the 
town schools, 

The Rollo School enrolls a large number oi 
sturdy farm youth, such as are seldom found m 
the one-teacher schools nearby. This alone | 
speaks volumes for consolidation. These chil- 
dren are well organized in their play life, having 
their baseball, basket ball, and tennis teams. A 
thriving athletic association has charge of ali 
these activities, 

The entire student body is organized as av‘ 
active Literary Society. Sixty of the students 
have organized an Audubon Society, for the 
study and protection of birds. The home * 
brought into closest touch with the school by 
means of granting credits for home work. At the 
close of each week the parents hand in industrial 
cards, which state the amount and nature of chil 
dren’s home work. School credits are granted 
for all worthy work of this kind. Three things 
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are stressed by the school: (1) home work, (2) 
regularity of school attendance, and (3) high 
grade of class work. 

The school does not limit its activities to the 
school premises. Neighborhood orchards are 
pruned and sprayed by the advanced pupils. Milk 
cows are tested for tuberculosis. So successful 
has the senior agriculture class -been in its work 
of assisting the stock feeders of Paw Paw Town- 
ship, that many of these have the agriculture 
teacher and his class “top off” the fattening steers 
during the last week or so before marketing. 
This and much similar work has become part ol 
the regular routine, and has made the school in- 
dispensable in the new agricultural evolution. 

To have part in the activities of such a school 
is an inspiration in itself. Instead of the custom- 
ary round of twenty-five or thirty-five classes 
daily, there is a carefully arranged program of 
few classes. The very force of numbers adds to 
the social attractiveness of the school. An abun- 
dance of social-centre interests keeps the teach- 
ers contented and happy in their work. 

We are indebted to Harold W. Foght for the 
substance of this account. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AT KANSAS CITY 


We have not thought it possible that the Feb- 
ruary meeting at Kansas City could be as large 
as the meeting at Detroit or even at Cincinnatt, 
but since two visits there in July and after listen- 
ing to the expectation of Superintendent Cam- 
mach that there will be a thousand more than 
there were at Detroit we have ceased to be even 
mildly pessimistic as to the number. 

It was very evident at the N. E. A. meeting in 
New York that there is to be dissatisfaction with 
hotel accommodations. There is no occasion 
for this. When we voted unanimously to go to 
Kansas City we knew, we all knew, that no group 
of headquarters hotels could take care of one- 
half of those in attendance, or more than a third, 
if there were 5,000 in attendance. There are not 
more than six or seven cities in the United States 
that can provide satisfactory hotel accommoda- 
tions for the Department of Superintendence, and 
the Department will rarely be content to meet in 
those cities. The Department requires three 
times as many first class hotel rooms as does the 
summer meeting. Kansas City can take better 
care of the Department than can any other city 
of its size in the United States. 

The two gilt-edged hotels are the Baltimore— 
which has the best lobby—and the Muehlebach, 
which is the most up-to-date house. 

Just as well located, within a few feet of both 
the Baltimore and Muehlebach, are the Sexton 
and the Bray. No one who is in either of these 
has any ground for complaint. Not far away are 
the Cootes House, which was for many years the 
house of quality in the city, and is still attractive, 
and the West Gate, the newest of all hotels in the 
city. No one has any reason to complain if he 
gets in either of these. Beyond these are many 
fairly good houses within reasonable distance. 





Superintendent Cammach and his office force 
have the hotels well in hand, but they should have 
all applications also in hand at once. Then they 
can be trusted to do the best possible for all who 
are in attendance upon the February meeting. 
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THE NEW MARYLAND 

Maryland has made the longest leap ahead in 
educational legislation that any state has ever 
made in one year. It is such an extensive and in- 
tensive reform that we catch our breath for fear 
that in practice it will be a nightmare rather than 
a vision. If Maryland will accept it, will live up 
to it, she will soon lead the Union educationally. 

The Governor is to appoint all County Boards 
of Education without regard to party politics and 
without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The State is to pay one-half the salaries of 
county superintendents and all other county 
school officers, supervisors, and special teachers. 

The State Department of Education must ap- 
prove of all county superintendents, school 
supervisors, truant officers and teachers of special 
subjects, 

The minimum salary of the county superin- 
tendent is $1,800. There is to be State certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

There is a minimum school year of nine months 
for white children and of seven for colored chil- 
dren, There is to be compulsory school attend- 
ance of all children, seven to thirteen, during the 
entire school year. The State Superintendent 
must approve the plans of all school buildings 
and of all repairs costing more than $300. 

All teachers will be appointed by the County 
Superintendent and approved by the County 
Board of Education. 

There must be a primary supervisor for each 
county having more than 100 teachers and a 
stenographer for each county superintendent. 

These are merely the high spots in the law 
that makes a new Maryland educationally. 
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OUT OF POLITICS 


Utah is keeping the State superintendency out 
of politics. The last election of Mr. Nelson was 
by all three parties, but it was known that he 
would not live long and we feared that sympathy 
had something to do with it, but now Hon. E. G. 
Gowans is on all three tickets, so that there will 
be no politics in his re-election. In scholarship, 
in personality, in professional vitality, in devotion 
to the work Dr. Gowans has earned this recog- 
nition and despite the misrepresentations of fanat- 
ics and those who commercialize their false state- 


ments Utah is really as likely to do the square 


thing as any State in the Union. 
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JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


This year on August 14 at the McKinley 
Monument in Court House Square, Toledo, there 
were memorial services held in honor of John E. 
Gunckel, founder of the Newsboys Association, 
and every year hereafter such services will be 
held. The date selected is the anniversary of his 
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birth, August 14, 1846, and but two days earlier 
than the anniversary of his death, August 16, 
1915. No other citizen of Toledo has ever been 
more uniformly beloved, as no other has been so 
feelingly remembered. 
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SIDERS STAYS AT POCATELLO 


Walter R. Siders, who was elected at Ogden 
and accepted, resigned after a few days because 
the Pocatello Board of Education did not accept 
his resignation, did not think he ought to leave 
them on so short notice and showed their good 
faith by raising his salary to the Ogden figure. 
This is exceedingly fine for Pocatello, but mighty 
hard on Ogden. He and Assistant Superintend- 
ent Childs of Salt Lake City are the two men 
whom we know could make a great and genuine 
success of Ogden. 
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TOLEDO’S “OUR CLUB” 


For six years “Our Club” of Toledo, under the 
guidance and with the faith, courage, and wis- 
dom of its president, Mrs. Beatrice Vaughan, has 
had most wonderful achievements to its credit 
and it is cause for keen satisfaction that at last 
the city will stand behind it as noble City Wel- 
fare Work with William Beatty, City Director of 
Welfare Work, co-operating in every way with 
Mrs. Vaughan and her associates. “Our Club” 
is a working girls’ club that has so far been self- 
supporting, self-uplifting, seli-developing, attain- 
ing a membership larger than that of any other 
organization of women in Ohio. This new recog- 
nition has been earned, and Toledo honors itself 
as well as the club in this recognition. 
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SUMMER TERMS IN MISSOURI 


Missouri State schools had a great summer 
session record this year. There was a total of 
about 7.500, divided as follows: University of Mis- 
souri, 1,300, almost; Kirksville Normal School, 
1,300, and more; Warrensburg Normal School, 
1,400, and more; Cape Girardeau Normal School, 
900, and more; Springfield Normal School, 1,600, 
and more; Maryville Normal School, 700, and 
hore. 
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ELIMINATING SQUIRREL PESTS 

Squirrels, which are so often pests, become most 
vicious pests sometimes, in some sections, as they 
proved to be in Northeastern Washington last vear. 
This year the children were appealed to and con- 
tests of elimination were started. In Spokane 
County alone school boys killed more than 100,000 
early this season. One country school scored 
10,000 squirrels. 
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HASH WHEN ALIVE 
One of the best stories we have heard in the 
rounds of the State Associations was this, told by a 
man who said it was his son who asked, after he 
had been duly instructed as to beef and _ steer, 
pork and pig, mutton and sheep, ham and hog: 
“Papa, what was hash when it was alive?” 
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THE ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL DESK 


The adjustable school desk may as well Be pro- 
nounced a failure so far as our observation goes, 
Superintendent P. W. 
Says :— 

“It may be frankly admitted that the so-called 
adjustable school desk has proven to a large ex- 
tent a disappointment. 

A superintendent in a large Western city says: 
“At the present time there is no such thing as an 
adjustable desk.” 


Horn of Houston, Texas, 
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SCULLY TO BROCKTON 


Superintendent John F. Scully — succeeds 
George L. Farley at Brockton. Mr. Scully has 
been in Arlington for eleven years and has made 
the town widely known educationally. He goes 
to one of the best cities in New England, a city 
that has had men of high repute as superintend- 
ents. Mr. Scully will carry a new line of pro- 
gressiveness and intensify Brockton’s reputation. 

—+0+ @-0-@-0- @-0- ———— —_ - 





We are likely to know by and by whether or 
not Bacon wrote the Shakespeare plays. A Chi- 
cago court is to enlighten the world as to what 
really did happen in England three centuries ago. 
Colonel George Fabyan of Geneva, Illinois, and 
William N. Selig of Chicago, both reputed to 
be very rich, are backing Bacon and Shakespeare 
respectively, 

Admirers of wild flowers have organized a 
Wild Flower Preservation Society of America. 
The organization aims to do for the plants what 
the Audubon Society has accomplished for the 
birds. 


Mrs. Frances Elliot Clarke has made the dis- 
covery that the music of “Oh, He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” was found in Arabia by the Crusaders 
and brought back to France, where it became one 
of their folk songs. 


The present Congress and the present adminis- 
tration must be given credit for the first National 
Child Labor Law, and it is much more heroic 
than any law ever asked of a former Congress. 


Two of the six prizes offered to the students 
of the United States by the American School 
Peace League were won by normal school stu- 
dents of Tennessee. 


Tempeéramentally and socially some women 
may be against woman suffrage, but profession- 
ally we cannot see how any teacher can fail to be 
for woman suffrage. 


A million dollars are left by Mrs. Thomas W. 
Palmer, wife of a former United States Senator, 
for a Motherhood School. Next. 

Apparently the war is doing England much 
good domestically. She is broadening her vision 
wonderfully. 

Kansas City has a Junior College, starting last 
vear with about 250 freshmen. 

Professional recognition is an inexpensive lux- 
ury demanded by justice. 
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PRACTICALLY PRACTICAL , 


Continued from page 181. 


ciding what life work appears most attractive. 
Or, if the choice of a particular calling seems 
impossible, then have your child attempt to ‘e- 
lect the general field of work that appears most 
desirable. For both boys and girls, the choice 
may lie in salesmanship, secretarial, library or 
social work, civil service, the learned profes- 
sions and allied vocations, etc.; or for boys 
alone, in agriculture, the building or machine 
trades, railroading, the engineering professions, 
etc.: or for girls alone, in nursing, dressmaking, 
millinery, etc. We might suggest here another 
important fact. namely, that young people, as a 
rule. when unassisted and unadvised, are liable 
to aim lower, to select an inferior calling, and to 
plan a shorter period of education and training 
than they would do if parents and teachers en- 
courage them to have more confidence in their 
native ability and spur them on to try for the 
higher stakes in life. 

It is well to take children where they can see 
in operation several callings for which they have 
some liking, and where they can ask questions 
of a number of successful persons engaged in 
these vocations. The public librarian and their 
teachers can also help them to find interest- 
ing articles, magazines and books which deal 
with their favorite life-careers. In every way 
that offers, our young people should become as 
well acquainted as possible with the vocations 
they especially like. We would suggest that 
they investigate these occupations in at least the 
following particulars: The natural qualifications, 
the general education and the special training 
demanded for success in these, the healthfulness, 
the prospects of steady employment, advance- 
ment and remuneration, the sort of people that 
are found in these callings, etc. While pupils 
who choose their vocation early in life may later 
on change their minds and make another selec- 
tion, still their first choosing does good rather 
than harm—it keeps them in school and gives 
them a zest for studies preparatory to their 
supposed life work. Besides, the second choice 
is more likely to be a wise one because of the 
considerable investigation of vocations involved 
in the first choosing. 

As we are able, we shall give our pupils in 
the three upper grades what vocational enlight- 
enment we can. In the first two years of the 
high school we offer a well defined course for 
the boys and one for the girls treating some 
severity or more life callings. On your part, 


will you kindly co-operate with us in interesting ~ 


Vol “hild in some one of our high schoc y] courses 
ind sidering seriously what life work he 
or she would prefer to follow? Also, we wish 
you uld fae] ert. #1. = 


to come at any 


time to consult your child’s teacher, principal, 
or superintendent upon any matter relating to 
your child’s welfare at school, or his preparation 
for successful living afterwards. 


—— 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
[Following is the report of a nmittee appointed by 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association to prepare 
a code of ethics for teachers, which was presented and 


adopted at the annual meeting of the Association in 


1914. The committee was composed of Albert B. Mere- 


dith, chairman, Dr. Henry M. Maxson and Miss Ella J 
Richardson. ] 

The purpose is to promote professional ideals, 
i. e., standards of professional conduct among 
teachers and others engaged in the work of public 
education ; to increase the zeal. pride and loyalty 
of every teacher for the profession, and to assist 
teachers and others with whom they may be pro- 
fessionally associated, in voluntarily adjusting 
difficult questions of professional conduct and 
procedure. 

The work of the teacher involves a seven-fold 
ethical relationship. 

.To the profession at large 

The attitude of a teacher toward his work 
should be professional, never solely commercial]. 
He should maintain an open-mindedness toward 
current educational theories. and practices, and 
should strive at all times to make effective such 
plans as sound judgment and high ideals seem to 
warrant. 

A teacher should refrain at all times and in all 
relations of life from availing himself of am 
prejudice against another teacher in order that he 
may obtain official preferment or advancement. 

A teacher should aid in every honorable way in 
establishing and in maintaining the dignity, good 
name and usefulness of Boards of Education, 
principals, superintendents and others charged 
with larger responsibilities. An adverse personal 
opinion of individuals who are members of boards 
of Education, of a principal or superintendent, or 
other school official, no matter what the cause 
for such an opinion, can never justify a teacher 
or other school official in publicly expressing 
such opinion as long as_ such official relationship 
exists. 

Teachers should fearlessly expose corrupt or 
dishonorable conduct within the pr fession, and 
there should be no hesitancy on the part of 
teachers in exercising the utmost diligence tn 
eliminating by all lawful means a person or 
teacher whose conduct at any time | 
proach to the profession. 

2 To one’s immediate professional associates: 

Whatever ideas, methods, plans or devices may 
have been successfully worked out by an indi- 


ecomes a Te- 
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vidual teacher, by groups of teachers, or Dy 
teachers and supervisors jointly, within any one 


svstem of schools. should alwavs be regarded as 
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The people who feel, howeves, that 


verything is wrong with the schools should take the 


trouble to visit a few classes. The grudge may be based on outlived conditions which existed 


in the critic’s own school days. —\\ijli 


ery, Chicago, 
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open to the profession and should be freely avail- 
able to all who may desire to secure them. 

In all business relations teachers owe each 
other the courtesy of perfectly frank, open deal- 
ing. 

It is recognized as being eminently proper at 
all times for teachers to seek preferment and pro- 
motion by legitimate means, but any sort of en- 
deavor to establish reputation, or to obtain a posi- 
tion by innuendo, exploitation, personally in- 
spired complimentary press notices or advertise- 
ments is undignified and unprofessional. 

It is undignified and unprofessional for any 
teacher to apply for a position not known to be 
vacant. This statement, however, shall never be 
construed as questioning the right or the pro- 
priety of a teacher to direct a letter of inquiry to 
educational authorities concerning probable 
vacancies in schools or school systems. A 
teacher should not discredit himself or the profes- 
sion by resorting to any form of bidding or un- 
dercutting or to any unfair dealing regarding any 
position for which he may be a candidate. 

Should a condition so unethical ever exist in a 
community, or within a Board of Education, that 
the teacher is forced out of his position, and such 
a situation created that no self-respecting person 
can subscribe to the conditions maintained, such 
a position should be left absolutely open by all 
truly professional men, and any candidacy for the 
position on the part of those thoroughly advised 
of the conditions should be regarded as unprofes- 
sional. 


Open criticism of a predecessor or of a teacher 
employed in the same system is unethical, i. e., 
unprofessional, and is hereby deprecated and con- 
demned, and should not be indulged in by those 
who are regardful of the dignity of teaching and 
of the necessities of co-operative effort. Such 
criticism, if made, should be made only with the 
intent of serving some good end, and made only 
to those who are capable of accomplishing that 
end. 
®§ To the Board of Education:— 

A teacher should always fulfil his obligation to 
the Board and the community whom the Board 
represents, and should regard his contract as a 
sacred obligation never to be broken or regarded 
lightly. In general, teachers who are moved by 
the highest considerations for the profession will 
seek to terminate contracts before their expira- 
tion only for the gravest and most important 
causes, and then only after a reasonable notice. 
There is probably no one action which brings the 
profession into greater disrepute with men of 
business, or with the public generally, than that 
of a teacher “jumping his contract.” The prac- 
tice cannot be too severely condemned by the pro- 
fession itself. 

% To the superintendent, or highest supervising 
officer :— 

Between a teacher and the superintendent or 
principal there should always be found the confi- 
dence which arises out of a complete understand- 
ing and the mutual attitude of being co-workers 
in a great cause. 

A teacher who fails to meet the needs of the 
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school or of the community is entitled to a frank 
statement by the superintendent or other author- 
ized representative of the Board of Education. of 
the cause, and should never be subjected to ‘the 
humiliation of a non-election without due warning. 
This warning should also come in time so that 
he may seek a position elsewhere. 


54:To parents and pupils :— 


The attitude of a teacher and the general atti- 
tude of the schools of any community should be 
that of an open, constructive, co-operative work. 
Criticism from parents and the public generally 
should be met with courtesy and patience and with 
an evident and honest purpose of mutual under- 
standing and helpfulness. 

Teachers should make every possible effort to 
keep parents fully informed of the progress and 
standing of their children. In such communica- 
tions teachers should exercise the utmost candor 
and courtesy. 

» To the community :— 

As a member of the municipality it becomes a 
teacher’s first duty to identify himself as a citizen 
with the life and interests of the community in 
which he lives. As a representative of culture 
he should live a positive, clean and broadly re- 
ligious life, and be known as a factor whose in- 
fluence may be counted in every movement for 
moral, educational or civic betterment. 

When the rights of the children are being de- 
nied, and when the schools are being subordi- 
nated to personal and partisan politics, and when- 
ever it is known that the schools are being ex- 
ploited for personal gain, it becomes the duty of 
the teacher, principal or superintendent, jointly 
or individually, to apprise the public of the facts, 
and through legitimate channels seek to remedy 
the evils. 


a . 


.WONDERFUL INDIANA STATE-WIDE 
PAGEANTRY BY SCHOOLS AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
BY JANE A. STEWART 

Wonderfully suggestive and inspiring have been 
the application and development of the pageant 
in connection with the extensive and enthusias- 
tic local and county observances of Indiana’s 
Centennial. 

Universities, colleges, public schools, profes- 
sors and school people have led in this notable 
pageant movement, William Chauncey Langdon 
of New York serving as state pageant master. 
College campuses, schoolyards, parks and public 
thoroughfares have been the setting for colorful 
and instructive spectacles appealing alike to the 
eye and mind. 

A remarkable pageant was that at the Indiana 
State University presented in a beautiful setting 
on the picturesque campus at Bloomington. 
This historical spectacle fitly featured the 
opening of the seminary; the founding in 1824 
of the University (which now enrolls 2,500 stu- 
dents under the efficient presidency of William 
Lowe Bryan); and the story of the struggle in 
Indiana for education. Professor C. D. Camp- 
bell, head of the University’s music department. 
composed the pageant tusic. 
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At Lafayette, the students of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Dr. Winthrop E. Stone, president, over 
1,800 strong, including women, aided in the 
spirited repr: duction of the Battle of Tippecanoe 
during the Tippecanoe county celebration. 

In vivid contrast to this was the peaceful 
Quaker pageant, “In Quest of Freedom,” given 
by the seniors, supported by the student body, at 
Farlham College, of which Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
js president. The pageant was written by W. 
C. Woodward, formerly of the faculty, director 
of the Indiana Historical Commission ; and ably 
directed by Mrs. Mary Flanner and Professor 
Edna Johnson. It so showed the development 
of the college, founded in 1847, and the records 
of the Indiana Quakers, on a double natural stage 
permitting a wonderful combination of symbol- 
jsm and realism, that it is written down as “the 
most pretentious and impressive event in the 
history of Earlham College.” Incidentally, about 
$500 was cleared for the new gymnasium. 

Wabash College boys participated effectively 
in the Crawfordsville pageant, written and di- 
rected by Professor D. D. Hains. County School 
Superintendent Linnaeus N. Hines, centennial 
chairman of Montgomery county, arranged a 
succession of historic dramas in the public 
schools and a unique “school boy pioneer” street 
parade. The Crawfordsville pageant was hap- 
pily marked by an artistic and true representa- 
tion of the Indian. 

G. S. Cottman, historian, with the co-operation 
of Vincennes University, prepared the local pa- 
geant given on the banks of the Wabash on a 
background of great natural beauty. Vincennes. 
being one of the early French trading posts, the 
pageant was of uncommon historic significance. 

Probably the first performance of the kind 
ever given by a penal school was that of the Boys’ 
Industrial School at Plainfield. With thrilling 
success they presented the pageant “Indiana,” writ- 
ten by W. O. Conway, a friend of reform. Every 
item of the pageant was prepared and produced 
within the school walls. 

The history of the St. Joseph valley was well 
presented on the river banks, South Bend and 
Notre Dame University participating. 

The Madison county celebration was unique 
in the great historic pageant by school chil- 


dren at the Athletic Park, Anderson. The 
Noblesvilie schools, club women and churches 


combined in the pageant, visualizing the entire 
history of the county. 
old-time log cabins were erected, sewing and sing- 
ing schools were held and spinning was done on a 
Street stage, that children might realize the 
pioneer conditions. Fort Wayne had a notable 
pageant with school children taking part. So 
did Evansville, which opened with the Mound 
Builders, and closed with the forge fires of mod- 
ern industry, Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon being 
the author. 

The Franklin county pageant was written by 
Professor Charlton Andrews, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y.. and that of Jackson county by Prin- 
cipal Kate Andrews, Shields High School. Much 


At Delphi, Carroll county, 
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local talent has been developed in the writing 
and directing of the Indiana pageants. Great 
aid has been given by Miss Charity Dye, head 
of the committee on education of the Indiana 
Historical Commission. Her preliminary pag- 
eant, outlines and directions were clear and 
practical, giving graphic suggestions for scenes, 
for the use of people and forces; for the pre- 
sentation of history, industry, patriotism, rell- 
gion, education, of higher institutions, of general 
and special scenes; and for the use of pageant 
adjuncts. 

The grand galaxy of Indiana pageants reaches 
its climax at Indianapolis in October and on 
“Admission Day,” December 11, and goes on 
record as having imparted to the state immense 
impetus for the best progress in its new cen- 
tury. ‘ 
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DOES THIS INTEREST YOU? 


BY MARY A. BAKER 
County School Nurse of LaMoure County, North Dakota 

The most vital thought among Americans at 
the present moment is preparedness, and stock 
is being taken of our resources. After a consid- 
eration of all the material wealth of our coun- 
try, our real safety, in the final analysis, seems 
to lie in the personality of the men behind the 
guns. 

We have found our country’s defences inade- 
quate, our roads unbuilt and our boys, though re- 
sourceful and self-reliant, according to Dr. 
Steckholm Baker, “shockirlgly undisciplined.” 
While all these plans having for their aim the 
military drilling of school boys still seem to us 
thoroughly unnecessary as well as a remote pos- 
sibility, there is a strong feeling that, between 
the ages of six and fifteen, children need to be 
given an educational training that will be more 
successful in practical value than is being se- 
cured under present conditions. 

Leaving aside all the larger aspects of the 
big question, the study of our local schools and 
a consideration of plans for improvement can be 
most profitably made. 

Boys and girls must be given by a teacher a 
great thirst after knowledge and the means of 
satisfying that thirst, or education of children 
is a failure. 

For some of them, four months of school, an 
utterly inadequate schoolhouse, as to both sani- 
tation of buildings and equipment, a different 
teacher every year, mistaken ideas of false econ- 
omy on the part of local boards, are a few of 
the facts tending to make many of our children 
fail to develop any thirst at all for more knowl- 
edge. “~ 

Perfectly normal boys of fourteen, fifteen 
and sixteen vears of age still in the fourth to 
sixth grade inclusive are not rarities in our 
sChools. Social conditions making this possible 





“we have given them, but it is to these same boys 


we confidently look for protection from all 
enemies, for civil protection by their votes and 
for military protection by the gift of their lives 
if necessary. 




















It behooves us to inquire into this matter of 
school opportunities and see whether we as a 
local community are doing for these children 
our full duty along the line of sympathetic and 
financial support during the formative years of 
their lives. 

The community does not exist where the chil- 
dren are receiving an absolutely square deal 
that is so square it could not be improved. 

A school should stand in a rural district as a 
light set upon a hill. From it should proceed 
every noble inspiration and impulse that will lift 
the boys and girls out of a hard, sordid life. 
We should be an object lesson demonstrating 
many truths concerning life, taught as science. 
Every boy and girl should love passionately 
the school that fitted them to take up their for- 
tunate path in life as American citizens. Now 
this can not be done while the apparent indif- 
ference of some districts to the physical dis- 
comforts of the children continues. 

With the idea of arousing interest and discus- 
sion among all people who love our children and 
are tirelessly working to achieve needed improve- 
ments, these articles are published. 

It is hoped that many of the ideas and sug- 
gestions, few of which are original, may deter- 
mine the taxpayers to go still farther ahead in 
creating better surroundings calculated to make 
of their children still more intelligent citizens 
with social natures devcloped to meet the needs 
of their own times. 

Children who voluntarily never read a book 
after leaving the eighth grade may not be vicious 
members of society, but their education can not 
be said to have-fitted them to meet life with the 
highest trained degree of efficiency. 

It is possible to forge ahead and do much 
more to give these children proper conditions 
for work than has yet been done. Perhaps 
some practical idea may be suggested in the ar- 
ticles which will follow. 

A survey is being made of the schools of La- 
Moure County covering sanitary conditions, lo- 
cal customs, maintenance of school plants, and 
reactions of communities to suggestions regard- 
ing school progress and standards of economy 
on the part of local boards. All classes of citi- 
zens have been asked to co-operate in promptly 
securing this information. It will prove clari- 
fying and illuminating—The Westland Educator. 

o-2-@-o-o 
THE SWIMMING POOL 
BY DR, H. 8, CURTIS 

Swimming is always the most popular activity 
during the summer and boys will often go in two 
or three times a day if they are not prevented. 
Where they will not go more than a half a mile to 
the regular features of the playground, they will 
often come two miles or more for the purpose of 
swimming. The swimming pool is usually one of 
the most expensive features to maintain, but it 
must be remembered that it also secures the most 
intensive use of a small area, as a pool fifty by one 





hundred feet in size will often be used daily by 
two or three thousand children. 
There are many sources of defilement of the 
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water in swimming pools, and great care is neces- 
sary to keep them in a sanitary condition. Young 
swimmers are always likely to get their mouths 
under water and to spit the water along with the 
bacteria of the mouth into the pool. The waste 
products of the body, despite the precaution of a 
preliminary shower bath, are thrown into the water 
more or less, and young children nearly always 
urinate when they come in contact with cold 
water. The bacteria from sores and skin and eye 
diseases are also constantly thrown into the pool, 
and there have been a number of reports of skin 
and eye diseases and even of gonorrhea being ac- 
quired in this way. A careful analysis of the water 
in any swimming pool shows that where no pre- 
cautions are taken, bacteria multiply very rapidly, 
and this is especially true in any pool that is lo- 
cated in a dark basement. Every swimming pool 
should be so located that it will get the sunshine 
during a part of the day, if possible, and it should 
be sterilized by the use of bichloride of lime or the 
bacteria removed by continuous filtration. 

Probably the most economical place for the lo- 
cation of a swimming pool is in connection with 
the public school, as in this way it can be used by 
the children during the day and the community at 
night, and it is much easier to see to its sanitary 
condition than where it is located in a municipal 
playground and attended by all sorts of people, 
some of whom are necessarily unknown to the 
attendants. Swimming is becoming a part of our 
conception of education and should be taught to 
all children during the elementary The 
swimming pool will also do much the 
social centre a success. 
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THE LOWEST WAGE 
[Girard’s Topics of the Town.] 
“What is the lowest wage paid to any of your em- 
ployees?” I asked a director of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Without any hesitation came his reply:— 


“Daniel Willard draws the smallest pay of any man 
on the whole line.” 


period. 
to make 





As Mr. Willard happens to be the live-wire president 
of the company, I regarded the director’s answer in the 
light of what Artemus Ward called a “joak,” and I so 
intimated. 

“No joke about it,” said the director. “You pay a 
wage for a service, don’t you? Yes. Well, measured 
by what each produces, Mr. Willard’s salary’’—here he 
rentione4 a decidedly handsome one—‘‘is smaller than 
the couple of dollars daily which a car cleaner receives. 

“One Willard is worth in productive ability for our 
company a thousand times as much as any car cleaner, 
but he does not, as you see, receive a thousand times 
as much pay. So I repeat that President Willard stands 
at the foot and not at the head of our wage list.” 

Moral: Were all men paid according as they produce 
many who are now in opulence would become patrons 
of the bread line. 


-_~* 
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Concord, N. H., July 8, 1916. 

My dear Doctor Winship: In reading the edition of the 
Tournal this week, I noticed that in an article on the adop- 
tion of free textbooks, New Hampshire is placed in 1899. 
The state adopted free textbooks in 1889, the same year 
that Maine did. 
Very truly yours, 
Harriet L. Huntress, 
Deputy State Superintendent. 
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STATE SONGS 


THE NEBRASKA HOME SONG. 
Written fe: the Nebraska Boys’ and Girls’ Associations 
Air—‘*Marcbing Through Georgia” 


Our home is in Nebraska land 
Where skies are bright and clear; 
Where sunny days and balmy nights 
Play hide and seek all year; 
Where cozy homes are scatiered in 
’Twixt cornfields far and near; 
For corn is the king in Nebraska. 


Chorus— : 
Ne-bras-ka maize! 
The corn we love so well; 
It grows and grows; j 
On prairie, hill and dell; 
And to the nations of the earth 
We raise enough to sell; 
Corn is the king in Nebraska. 


Our boys are strong and brave and true, 
And loyal to their state; 

They raise the maize, the Indian corn, 
That makes our nation great; 

They're husky lads; they’re jolly boys; 
Prepared for any fate, 

While growing big corn in Nebraska. 


Chorus— 

Ne-bras-ka sons! 

The boys we love so weil; 
Our homes’ de-fence 

On prairie, hill and dell; i 
And to the nations of the earth 

We'll praise our laddies well; 
They’re loyal true sons of Nebraska. 


rc 


Our girls are modest, pure and good, 
With eyes all clear and bright; 

Their willing hands and cheerful hearts 
Bring comfort and delight; 

From corn-bread clear to Angel’s food 
Their cooking is quite right; 

For queens are they-all in Nebraska. 


Chorus— ' 
Ne-bras-ka girls! : 
We love our daughters well; 
They brigh-ten homes 
On prairie, hill and dell; 
And to the nations of the earth 
We'll of their virtues tell; 
They're prizes worth while in Nebraska. 


Our homes—the best in all the world, 
Are happy all day long; 

We whistle at our morning’s work 
And end up with a song. 

Ed-u-cation is our pride; 
We get it good and strong; 

While growing with corn in Nebraska. 


Chorus— 
Ne-bras-ka homes! 
The homes we love so well; 
They’re founded firm 
On prairie, hill and dell; 
And to the nations of the earth 
Our song and story tell; 
Of homes, happy homes, in Nebraska. 
—E. C. Bishop. 
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VALUE OF ALIEN INSTRUCTION 


City night schools improve social and civic conditions. 
Boston was among the first of the leading cities of the 
country to realize the vital importance of educating her 
alien population for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, and to this end established night classes for 
their instruction. In close co-operation with the Bureaw 
of Naturalization of the United States Department of 
Labor, the public school authorities of Boston have ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to encourage candidates 
for citizenship to attend these classes. Their efforts 
have been highly successful and the results obtained in- 
dicate the tremendous advantage of such instruction, 
not only to the alien, but to the city as well. 

The natural advantages immediately following the 
provision of educational facilities for the adult aliens 
have been so clearly demonstrated to the school authori- 
ties of Boston that they have signified their intention 
of extending the period of night school instruction. 
It is conceded that when thousands of the city’s alien 
population are deprived of an opportunity to improve 
their condition through education the burden of their 
ignorance and incapacity, in the last analysis, falls 
heavily on their adopted home. 

Several other large cities, following the example of 
Boston, have extended their period of instruction in 
the night classes for aliens, and from reports received 
by the Bureau of Naturalization, the good accomplished 
far more than justified the additional expense involved 
and the time and labor expended. 

The Bureau receives annually about 350,000 applica- 
tions from foreigners for citizenship. Added to these 
are approximately 150,000 wives of these foreigners, 
making an aggregate of half a million. Probably ninety 
per cent. of these are among the wage earners of the 
nation. The original purpose in seeking the aid of the 
public schools by the Bureau of Naturalization was to 
work a material betterment among this vast body of 
wage earners and to enlighten them upon the institutions 
of government through a thorough training in reading, 
writing and speaking English. 

At the opening of the present scholastic year fifty 
cities were induced to contribute their aid through their 
public schools to this stupendous undertaking. At the 
end of December, 1915, 450 cities and towns had been 
enlisted. By the end of January, 1916, the further growth 
to 565 cities and towns in forty-three states of the 
Union was shown, and now 652 cities and towns in 
forty-five states are co-operating. 

All of this work has been accomplished without asking 
for or receiving any additional appropriations from 
Congress. None of the cost of the administration of the 
naturalization law is borne by the citizens of the country, 
but all of it is paid for by the aliens who are seeking 
the priceless heritage of American citizenship. 

Since last September the Bureau of Naturalization 
has sent to the superintendent of the Boston schools 
the names of 4,077 who are candidates for citizenship, 
and whose qualifications for every-day life would be 
greatly enhanced by night school instruction. They 
should be afforded every opportunity, for reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau, not only from Boston, but from 
all sections of the country, indicate that this movement 
providing for the instruction of the alien population 
has proved of tremendous importance to those who will 
some dav assume citizenship responsibilities 
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Why shouid we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, as Heaven has willed, we die, 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 

— Keble. 
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: BOOK TABLE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Julian W. Abernethy, 
Ph. D. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 591 pp. Price, $1.35. 

The phrase, “personality in books,” sounds sus- 
piciously like twaddle in these eminently practical days; 
but is the attribution of personality—or the lack of 
it—to books so absurd after all? Isn't it true that some 
books impress us favorably as soon as we pick them 
up and open them at no matter what page? And isn’t 
it likewise true that other books have quite the oppo- 
site effect—call it colorlessness, or lack of interest, or 
what you will,—and that no amount of subsequent ex- 
amination of details, however favorable the resulting 
verdict, can entirely eradicate that first impression? 

Dr. Abernethy’s “English Literature” is full of per- 
sonality. It is a book that creates a favorable impres- 
sion the moment one handles it. The most cursory ex- 
amination puts the reader in a receptive attitude, which 
a more thorough perusal only strengthens and justifies. 
Whether this indefinable atmosphere with which the 
book seems to surround itself is the result of the 
pleasing typographical arrangement, the quality of the 
paper, the tasteful binding, the entertaining illustra- 
tions, or all of these summed up in the phrase “suc- 
cessful bookcraft,” we leave to the psychologists to 
say. At any rate the editor and publishers have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining just the psychological effect that 
has been described—an appreciative state of mind 
which leads us to expect great things of the text. In 
that expectation we are not disappointed. 

The introduction states the purpose of the writer: 
To make his book comprehensive yet discriminating, 
to give due notice to all the authors, and extended 
treatment to the great ones. This intention has been 
consistently carried out. A few of the chapter headings 
follow: “The Anglo-Saxon Period,” “The Transition 
Period,” “The Age of Chaucer,” “The Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,” “The Renaissance in England,” “The Eliza- 
bethan Age,” “Elizabethan Prose and Drama,” “Shake- 
speare,” “Cavaliers and Puritans,” “John Milton,” “The 
Restoration,” “The Augustan Age,” “The Age of 
Johnson,” “Romanticism,” “The Period of Revolution,” 
“The Victorian Age,” “Victorian Essayists,” “Victorian 
Poetry,” “The Twentieth Century.” 

Each chapter is followed by an excellent “Program 
of Work,” which includes reference to selections for 
class reading, an extensive bibliography of biography 
and criticism, with references to works giving the his- 
torical background, and a number of topics for dis- 
cussion and research. The appendix contains useful 
chronological outlines of history and literature, and a 
general bibliography. The book is provided with an 
index. 

Dr. Abernethy’s work is at once more complete and 
more courageous than many books of the type. The 
author is to be praised for his lack of fear to charac- 
terize modern contemporary writers. Perhaps he 
overestimates the worth of Rupert Brooke, whose un- 
timely end has brought his works a recognition they 
might not have obtained without the halo of his heroic 
death; but on the other hand he shows a commendable 
moderation in his estimate of John M. Synge, although 
the Celtic Revival as a whole is slightly overempha- 
sized. The paragraph on Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane 
Eyre” (page 469), in our opinion, fails to analyze cor- 
rectly either the hero or the heroine of the book. 
More attention might have been given to the influence 
of Continental literatures other than French, but that 
is hardly to be expected in an elementary book, and 
the text is unusually generous in length already. 

Authority, interest, mechanical excellence, perma- 
nent value and comparative low price, all join to make 
Abernethy’s “English Literature” one of the best of 
its class. 


—_—— 


TREASURE TROVE. An English Reading Book 
for Secondary Schools. Edited by Richard Wilson, 
D. Litt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Colored 
plates. Cloth. 255 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This is the record of an attempt to interest a boy 
and a girl in books by the browsing method. It is 
called “Treasure Trove” because the books selected 
for treatment were of the kind which the young read- 
ers would possibly have passed by as “too schooley”’ if 
they had been left to themselves. No “guide, philosopher 
and friead” would have been needed in connection with 
“Treasure Island” or “The Coral Island” or “Little 
Women,” but a little intellectual treasure-hunting 
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was necessary to rouse a real and kindly j : 
Oliver Goldsmith and Charles Lamb. a 

The method is to seize the quiet hour when the sub- 
ject to be experimented upon is “tired of work and 
play,” and in the mood to be read to, and to listen 
somewhat dreamily to talk which is half banter and 
half in connection with impressions gathered during 
the lesson hours. There is no set plan so far as chron. 
ology is concerned, no conscious scheme of procedure, 


—— 


MEDIEVAL CIVILIZATION. A_ Textbook for 
Secondary Schools. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, 
Pasadena, Calif. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
any. 

“This book covers the ages of transition from the 
barbarian invasions to the peace of Westphalia. It de- 
votes especial attention to great movements, to impor- 
tant leaders, to the life of the people, and to the civiliza- 
tion of different periods.” The author makes good this 
claim. The field covered is wide and inclusive of 
world-transforming events. A vast amount of infor- 
mation is packed into a few hundred pages, illuminated 
by maps and illustrations. Students and teachers will 
find it an inspiring guide to the study of medieval his- 
tory. While distinctively a school book it cannot fail 
to interest the general reader. 





IN NATURE’S HAUNTS WITH YOUTHFUL 
MINDS. Illustrated by William A. Bixler. Ander- 
son, Indiana: Gospel Trumpet Company. Price, 50 
cents, 

This highly attractively illustrated book on nature 
subjects introduces Nature’s secrets and forces in a 
charming way. For illustration the whole mission and 
message of the sun to seeds and bulbs is introduced by 
the story of the birth of Captain Robert E. Peary’s only 
daughter, Marie, in the Arctic zone, in the dirk of the 
almost six months of darkness and the effect upon 
her physical life when there were six months of unin- 
terrupted sunlight. This is a sample of Mr. Bixler’s 
charming style of approach of all subjects. 


The price of “Courtesies for Every Day,” a leaflet 
issued by the Parent-Teachers’ Association of Santa 
Ana, California, mentioned in our issue of July 20, is 
45 cents for a single copy; 3 cents in lots of twenty-five 
or more. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Measurement of Intelligence.’”” By L. M. Terman. Price, $1 50. 
‘‘Economy in Secondary Education.’’ By William F. Russell. Price, 
35c. ‘*The Education of the Ne‘er-Do Well.’’ By W.H. Dooley. Price, 
60c, “Experimental Education.’” By F. N. Freeman. Price, $1.30. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

“Our Ancestors in Europe.’ By Jennie Hall. Price, 76c.—‘Peter 
Pan.” Edited and arranged by F. 0, Perkins. Price, (0c. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

* Making Type Work.’’ By B. Sherbow. Price, $1.25. New York: 
The Century Company. 

“Catechism of Patriotism.’’ By Alice Louise Thumpson. Baltimore, 
Maryland: John Murphy ( ompany. 

‘The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking.’ By C.J. Keyser. New 
York : Columbia University 1 ress. 

‘‘Napoleon in His Own Words.’ Translated by H_E. Law and C. L. 
Rhodes. Price, $1.00.—“Early Days in Oregon.” By K. B. Judson. 
Price, $1/0. Chicago A.C Me lurg & Co. 

“The Child's Story of the Making of Louisville.’’ By F. C. Duncan. 
Louisville, Ky. : John P. Morton & Co. 

“‘Hand-Wrought Jewelry.’”” By Sorenson and Vaughn. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing ¢ ompany. ; 

“Democracy or Despotism.” By W. ‘T. Mills. International 
School of Social Economy. Berkeley, Calif. 

“Dante, How to Know Him.” By A. M. Brooks. Price, $1.25. 
Indianapolis : Bobbs-Merrill Company ’ 

‘‘How Children Learn to Draw.” By Sargent and Miller. Price, 
#1.00.—‘‘Medieval and Modern Times.’ By J. H. Robinson. Price, 
$1.60. Boston: Ginn & Company. é 

“Archaeology and the Bible.” By G. A. Barton. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday School Union. ; 

“Supervised Study.” By A. L. Hall-Quest. Price, $1.25.—'‘ Concise 
Anglo Saxon Dictionary.” by J. R.C. Hall. Price, $3.50.—“Social 
Problems." By E. T. Towne. Price, $1.C0.—‘‘Laboratory Lessons in 
General Science.” By H. Brownell. Price, 80c: ‘The Way _of the 
Rivers.’ By Sneatb, Hodges and Tweedy. Price, 55c.—‘*The Way of 
the Hills.” By Sneath. Hodges and Tweedy. Price, [52.- “A History of 
Education in Virginia.” ty C. J. Heatwole. Price, $1.25.- ‘sex 
Education.” By M. A. Bigelow. Price, $1.25. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 








Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. Two 
drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, 50c. Ask 
MURINE EYE KEMEDY CO , CHLUAGO, for Book of the Eye 
free. 
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Meetings to be Held OCTOBER. Mortality, Milwaukee, Wis. Sev- 
3-5: New York State Historical As- enth annual meeting. Dr. Philip 
sociation, Cox yperstown. Dr. Sher- Van Ingen, 125 East ist, New 
AUGUST man Williams, State Education York City, secretary. 
" ie ’ a Department, Albany, president. 25-98: State Teachers’ A ati 
27 to September &: Supervising eee on a  , SSOCIREION, 
Teachers’ Convention, Madison, 10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Anna Will- 
Vis. Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial son, president, Crawfordsville; 
—— _ Exposition, Burlington. Mrs. Julia Fried W alker, secre- 
SEPTEMBER. 11-13: U P la Ed tary, Indianapolis 
ae & Cee tae pper Peninsula Educationa is d ‘ ee 
, 6-8: Northeast District ne ve Association, Menominee, Mich. 24-26:, West Central District Asso- 
ol County Superintendents, P oe S ciationof County Superintendents, 
‘ , ; . rofessor J. E. Lautner, secretary. | : : 
Greenville, North Carolina. Mt. Airy, North Carolina. 
13-15: Western District Association 12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 7 ea cua 
of County Superintendents, Ashe- sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 26-27: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
ville. North Carolina. Ingalls, Burlington, president; Portland. Glenn W. Starkey, sec- 
j Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- retary, Augusta 
14: Conference for members of retary. ie ree, ee 
superintending school committees P ; i ge ° es “i 26-27: Rhode Island Institute of in- 
“ms superintendents of schools, 13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- struction, Providence. 
Belfast. Me ; sociation, Superior, Wisconsin, 
) faSt, 2 ° i . ~ 4 o$ > 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 97: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
15: Waldo County leachers’ Associ- dent. Association. Simultaneously in 
ation, Brooks, Me. W. B. W ood- 13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin Hartford, _New Haven, Norwalk 
bury, president. Teachers’ Association, Appleton, and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
Coat - —- Wis son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
aa: onierence tor members ‘¢ Sig . oe 3 illard. Colchester. secretary. 
superintending school committees 19-20: Convocation of the University Willard, C . y 
and superintendents of schools, of the State of New York, State October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
Presque Isle, Me. Educational Building, Albany, State Association at Grand ra 
. N. Y. tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
20-22: East Central District Asso- te ‘ “rag 9 3 4: , V. 
ciation of County Superintendents, 19-21: American Association tor November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. 


es i ‘ -reventic of f Kepner, Denver, president. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CONCORD. Wells A. Hall, who has 
been superintendent and principal of 
the high school, will hereafter be 
superintendent only, and his assistant, 
ot amet B. Goddard, becomes princi- 
pal. 

BROCKTON. Superintendent 
George L. Farley, who has been in 
office for several years, has resigned 
to take charge of the junior exten- 
sion work of the State Agricultural 
College at Amherst,succeeding A. A. 
Morton. Mr. Farley is one of the 
enterprising, progressive, broad- 
minded superintendents of New Eng- 
land, and he has greatly magnified 
the out-of-school education of bovs 
and girls. His address at the New 
York meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association attracted much at- 
tention especially from the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and the representatives of the Ex- 
tension Department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. He has 
a great opportunity and is admirably 
equipped for achievement therein. 

ARLINGTON. Frederick a 
Clark of the high school of this 
place goes to Seattle to take 
charge of the greatest high school 
of that city, a school enrolling 1,600 
students. Mr. Clark has been a 
teacher in the Brockton High 
School and superintendent of Clin- 
ton. 





* Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the :n- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. Paterson has been 
fortunate this year in the matter of 
raising the schedule of teachers’ 
salaries. For the last ten years, the 
teachers felt that something should 
be done, but nothing seemed to 
be forthcoming. 

This year, however, things took a 
different turn, so that now Paterson 
is on an even standing with other 
cities in and near New York City. 
This schedule is a “step-rate” plan, 
each step being gained by a recom- 
mendation from the principal for in- 
creased efficiency in instruction and 
discipline. 

The schedule in the elementary 
grades makes the minimum $000 and 
the maximum $1,200. Women vice- 
principals reach a maximum of 
$1,500, women principals reach a 
maximum of $1,700, women super- 
visors reach a maximum of $1,200, 
primary principals (men) reach a 
maximum of $2,300, grammar princi- 
pals (men) reach a maximum of 
$3,000, high school teachers (women) 
reach a maximum of $1,800, high 
school teachers (men) reach a maxi- 
mum of $2,500. 

PRINCETON. Following a vear's 
trial of the student-waiter system in 
the Princeton University dining 
halls the plan has been announced a 
success. 

Ninety-three students worked in 
the Commons last year, including 
forty-one freshmen, _ thirty-seven 
sophomores and fifteen upper class- 
men. The under classmen in com- 
pensation for their services received 
their board, while the upper class- 
men, who acted as floor captains and 
ushers, received a small salary in 
addition to their board. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOHNSTOWN. A dentist who will 
devote at least three hours a day, and 
possibly his entire time to dental 
work among public school pupils, will 
be engaged for the coming school 
term by the Johnstown Board of 
Education, and the system in vogue 
last year, of having the various 
Johnstown dentists volunteer their 
services for clinics, will be abolished. 

The Johnstown board believes that 
the teeth of every pupil in the pub- 


lic schools should be kept in the best 
possible condition and for this rea- 
son the board is willing to employ 
a dentist continuously and to pay for 
the filling of the teeth of children 
whose parents are unable to pay for 
the work. 

Last term various dentists offered 
their services, from time to time, 
and clinics were held at intervals. 
This year, however, the one dentist 
will visit all the schools and inspect 
the teeth of the pupils. During the 
remainder of his time he will have 
charge of the clinic at the high 
school building, where he will fill 
the teeth of pupils without cost to 
them. 

WEST CHESTER. At a meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Keystone 
State Normal School favorable ac- 
tion was taken on the proposition 
made by a committee of the State 
Board of Education relative to the 
transfer of the school to the State 
for $10,000 and all debts outstanding. 

The buildings and equipment are 
valued at $8,000,000. The buildings 
include new fireproof library of 
granite, marble, brick, concrete and 
steel; the latter recently erected at 
a cost of $110,000. 

Of the thirteen normal schools in 
Pennsylvania, that at Kutztown 1s 
the ninth to pass into ownership of 
the State. 


ALLENTOWN. The school sys-- 


tem of Allentown is to undergo a 
complete change under the recom- 
mendations of a special committee 
named by the board of school direc- 
tors The plans were worked out 
by Assistant Superintendent C. F. 
Seidel. Primarily they provide for 
the establishment of eer junior 
high schools and the changing of 
the obsolete system of 8-4 to a 6-2-4 
system. This new system is a modi- 
fication of the 6-6 system. The new 
system calls for six elementary 
grades, two departmental grades 
and the high school grades which 
number four 

Allentown has a new high school 
building which was used for the first 
time at the last commencement ex- 
erecises 

PHILADELP HI \ Walter W. 
Haviland, principal of Friends’ Se- 
lect School of this city, has issued 
two Educational Bulletins, one on 
“Co-education” and one on “Private 
Schools,” in each of which 1s 
grouped opinions of prominent edu- 
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cators upon the subject of the Bulle- 
tin, and he is glad to mail either of 
them to any address upon the re- 
ceipt of five cents. 


CENTRAL STATE, 


—- 


INDIANA. 


LAFAYETTE. George Ade, the 
humorist, has resigned as a member 
of the board of trustees of Purdue 
University. He gives as his reason 
pressure of other business. Ade when 
appointed said he would rather be 
trustee of Purdue than President 
of the United States. 





ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Chicago has a mil- 


lion inhabitants less than twenty-one 
years old, according to the report of 
the superintendent of census of the 
Board of Education. 

The unprecedented registration 
of more than 4,700 students for the 
first term of the summer quarter 
at the University of Chicago has 
been augmented by new registra- 
tions for the second term, which 
began on July 27. 

All sections of the country are 
represented in the student body, with 
especially large delegations of stu- 
dents from the southern states. 

Forty-seven states of the Union 
and the District of Columbia have 
representatives among the summer 
students at the University, and the 
foreign countries represented include 
the Canadian provinces of Quebec, 
Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, Cape Province, South Africa, 
Austria, China, England, Finland, 
Germany. the Hawaiian Islands, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Scotland and Chile. 
One of the striking contrasts 
brought out in the recent Convoca- 
tion statement by President Harry 
Pratt Judson at the University otf 
Chicago was that between the at- 
tendance of students at the Uni- 
versity in 1892, when it opened its 
doors, and the attendance in 1915- 
16. In the first quarter of instruc- 
tion in the autumn of 1892 there 
were 594 students in residence. 
One hundred and seventy of these 
were graduate students in the 
Graduate Schools, and eight-four 
were graduate students in the 
Divinity School—a total of 254. In 
the autumn quarter of the current 
university year there were 4,378 
students in residence, of whom 792 
were graduate students in the Grad- 
uate Schools, 123 were graduate 
Students in the Divinity School, 
and 135 were graduate students in 
the Law School—a total of 1,050 
Ztaduate students. The total num- 
ber of different students in resi- 
dence in the year 1892-93 was 742, 
while the total number of different 
Students for the year 1915-16 is ap- 
proximately 8,000. 

ROCK ISLAND. H. D. Hayden, 
who was superintendent here for 
Many vears, resigned a year ago 
and was succeeded by E. C. Fisher 
of Dundec, Tlinois Mr. Hayden 
has large business interests in Colo- 
rado and will reside in Boulder and 
devote himself to these affairs, which 
need his attention 
ELMHURST. Superintendent W. 
. Eisenman is leading most super- 
imtendents and Elmhurst is leading 
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ARLO 


| MR. SUPERINTENDENT, What 

| a Teview of the vocabulary built on phoniefoundat 
npatee on the general literature of tue fourth grade ? | 

on tapi 2220 Sen you to remember that ARLO provides ] 

‘lew in a setting so new and sO entici 
—. ar will read it three times eagerly Sei 
“Wondrously tender in C -ncepti d chi in i 
owe Pption, and chival 
inspiration and influence.’’— Lyookline Chronicle waged: | 


ARLO. By Bertha B and Ern ; 
; : ernest Cobt y 
Copeland. BROOKLINE, Mass. : THe Riv — 
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ith illustrations by Charles : 
ALE Press. ‘ 














College orf Oratory 


The largest schoal Eee eee OU THWICK, President 
toda en ot Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in Ameri : 
rc wen op in the Student a knowledge of his Own powers in en ica. It aims 
satienn’ Coe = _ ;nterpreter. A beautiful new buildine bt 
1S. atalogue and full information on application to “s- Summer 
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Institute of Musical Art Girfs’ School 


of the City of New York 
$20 CLAREMONT AVENUE FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


a ation Girls’ School in large 
rane DAMROSCH, Director ity } iddle W est. Established B 
years. Ill health of Principal on] 

reason for Selling. Address WI 
| — SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 
Special Course fer Supervisors of P*2°28 St. Boston | 


Music in Public Schools =§£-—#—_ 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal School of Co-ordination of Ming 


¥. Voice. 374, year 


Expression wens Oct 5 : Summer 





Work for all needs rey F vening classes. 
books = 9 expression ~~ Sins urry's 
‘ . . aol : Ca ° 
Special Examinations - - October 7th and 11th Copley Square, beet teat 
, * 
Enrollment . . . . October 2nd to October 12th 1 — a a i. 
Sessions Open Oc'ober 16th S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE. 


Prospectus of Supervisors Course WATER, MASS. — Course for 
mailed on application, teachers in Junior High §, hools. A. 
ind BOYDEN, Principal. 





























most cities in the introduction of 

vocational guidance. He oy al- ee ae SCHOOL, Salem 

ready been invited to lecture in Massachusetts, Coeducationas 

other places of his work Superin- ePartment for the Pedagogical ane 

tendent Eisenman considers voca- technical training of teache 

tional guidance to have four re- commercial subjects. 3 eu mp 
. . sbery 


sults: First, the arrival of the pupil 
at self-knowledge: second, the de- 
velopment in him of various habits 
and elements of character which 
make for a successful life: third. the 
opening of his eyes to the wide field 
| vocational Opportunity that lies 


man, Principal. 





cinmati General Hospital and has 
put it under the immediate direc- 
: tion of the dean and faculty of its 
before him; fourth. the presenting College of Medicine. The ‘Univer- 
to him the particular means through ‘'ty has already been given control 
which he will be trained for his best ©! the laboratories of the hospital 

and through its medical faculty. of 


efficiency . 1 
doing all the medical, surgical and 


research work at the hospital 
OHIO ‘When a Student enters the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati this fall he will 


CINCINNATI. The University of _ be asked to file a complete state- 
Cincinnati has taken over the School ment of his health history The ob- 
of Nursing and Health of the Cin ject of this record is to guide the 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill.,28 E, Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Sew York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg- 





PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 





picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY -_ - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





“188 KE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actirg Man: ger 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiulexperience 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Levis, Me. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endéavors tc 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 





professor of physical education and 
his assistants in making a thorough 
medical and physical examination 
and in suggesting appropriate train- 
ing. The young women will be ex- 
amined and advised by a woman 
physician. All students will be re- 
ferred to their family physicians for 
the correction of defects and for 
such treatment as may be necessary, 
and will then be given programs tor 
their physical training. A follow-up 
system will be used which will make 
it impossible for the student to 
neglect the suggestions given him 
regarding care of eyes, throat, ears, 
or other organs. The health of every 
student will be continuously looked 
after in co-operation with the physi- 
cian selected by the student or his 
family. All students entering the 
several colleges will be examined in 
this way, and systematic physical 
training will be required of all iresh- 
men and sophomores. 


WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. Twenty-five teachers 
im the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., attended the summer session at 
the University of Wisconsin this .year 
on scholarships granted by the Edu- 
cational Fund of Pittsburgh. Of the 
25 Pittsburgh teachers sent to 
various summer schools on _ these 
scholarships, more enrolled at Wis- 
consin than at any other single imsti- 
tution this summer. 

The scholarships which paid their 
expenses are part of a permanent 
fund founded by a gift of $250,000 
made six years ago by H. C. Frick, 
of Pittsburgh, to improve public edu- 
cation in that city. The identity of 
the donor was not made known until 


this summer. The trustees, believing 
that further training for teachers is 
one of the best ways to improve pub- 
lic education, annually grant a large 
number of scholarships to enable 
teachers to attend various university 
summer sessions. 

The scholarship pays two-thirds of 
the teacher’s expenses—about $100 is 
allotted to those who come to Wis- 
consin. Teachers who attend sum- 
mer session on these scholarships 
become members of the Phoebe Bras- 
hear Club, maintained to promote 
fellowship among Pittsburgh teachers. 

This summer three volunteer work- 
ers, all college graduates and ex- 
perienced teachers, have come into 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction for directed training in the 
compilation of educational statistics, 
the organization and presentation of 
educational material, and in school 
administration from the “central of- 
fice” point of view. That is, this 
study will fit these people for posi- 
tions in state departments, normal 
schools, and other institutions where 
administrative knowledge combined 
with educational experience is of 
value. 

It is to be hoped that this plan 
which has so far been administered 
through the School Service Bureau 
may in the future be extended and 
made an integral part of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

This department is also holding a 
two-weeks’ institute for supervising 
teachers, which will be in session 
from August 29 to September &. The 
instruction will be given by members 
of the department. No tuition charge 
will be made 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. A code of 
protessional ethics was worked out by 
the class in educational administra. 
tion at the University of Utah sum- 
mer school, which included many 
superintendents and principals from 
this section, under Professor Milton 
Bennion. It touches the 
points :— 
“First—A teacher should not 


following 


send 
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out applications for positions indis- 
criminately or apply for a POsition 
that is not vacant, or for which he is 
not well qualified. It is suggested that 
a teacher should state his qualification 
and the kind of position desired and 
ask that a blank be sent in case there 
Is a suitable vacancy. An offer 
should not be secured for the pur- 
pose Of using it as a lever to force 
up salarv elsewhere. 


“Second—Upon accepting an ap- 
poitment a teacher should notify 
other officials to whom applications 
have been made. 

“Third—A contract should never 
be made that conflicts with one al- 
ready signed or agreed to without 
first securing honorable release from 
the latter. Such release should not 
be sought except for extraordinary 
reasons. 

“Fourth—A_ superintendent should 
not seek teachers from another dis- 
trict without first consulting the 
superintendent of that district. 

“Fifth—A teacher should not un- 
derbid another for a position, as this 
may tend to lower the standards of 
the school work. 

“Sixth—A teacher should keep up 
to date through his use of profes- 
sional magazines and books, atten- 
dance upon teachers’ conventions, 
extension classes, and summer 
schools, in so far as his time and 
means will permit. 

Seventh—A teacher should have a 
keen interest in his community and 
should engage in community activity 
where he can render greatest service, 
taking into account his own abili- 
ties and community needs. He 
should do his best, both in the 
schoolroom and in community work, 
regardless of the salary paid him. 

*Eighth—Teachers should be con- 
siderate and courteous to their asso- 
ciates, and should refrain from con- 
demning or depreciating the work of 
their predecessors or co-laborers. 
They should be loval to their supe- 
rior officers, to the school systém 
and to the community in which they 
work 

“Ninth—Communications with the 
Board of Education should be 
through the professional admuinistra- 
tive officer of the board; i. e., the 
superintendent of schools. 

“Tenth—A teacher should be cul- 
tivated in manners, respectable and 
modest in dress, free from bad habits 
—habits forbidden to pupils—and 
irreproachable in character.” 

A new course of study for all ele- 
mentary and some _ high — school 
grades in Utah is to be tested out 
the coming school year. With what- 
ever modifications that may seem 
necessary this course will be adopted 
for a five-year period, according to 
Dr. E. G. Gowans, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction 

Some time ago the State Board of 
Education appointed a central com- 
mittee to formulate a course of 
study for the schools in Utah, out- 
side the schools in cities of the first 
and second classes 

The detail work of revision on the 
ideal course of study has been done 
by sub-committees, each of which 
has devoted exclusive attention to a 
particular branch 

At the end of the year test re- 
vised courses of study will be pre- 
pared for adoption and for use over 
a five-year period 

lhe course of study will embrace 
all elementary school subjects and 
certain high school subjects 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


School Credit for Home Practice in 
Agriculture United States De 
partment of Agricu ture 

No. 385. 2: pages. 


Laws Relating to Schools. Connecti- 


cut School Document, No. 5, 1916. | 


249 pages. 

Progress in Rural Education. lowa 
State Teachers’ College Bulletin, 
1916. Part Two, Volume XVI 
No. 4, 7&8 pages 

Safety First for Vocational Schools. 
University of the State vi New 
York Bulletin. % pages. 

State Normal School Bulletin, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 104 pages. 

The Million-Dollar Appropriation 
Country Schools Bulletin 454, 
Texas State Department of Edu- 


cation. 72 pages. 


Report on Attendance at Catholic | 


Colleges and Universities in the 
United States. Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Vocational School Number, Elmira, 
New York, Bulletin. Superinten- 
dent Asher J. Jacoby. 32 pages. 

Modern Schools of New York City. 
Report of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Woman's Municipal 
League of New York. .40 pages. 

“War with Japan?” By Dr. Thomas 
E. Green, international lecturer of 
the American Peace Society. Pub- 
lished by the American Peace 
Society, Washington, D. C. 22 
pages. 


Wisconsin Sectional Teachers’ 
Associations 

October 13-14: Northeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, 
Appleton; president, W. T. Ream, 
Green Bay. 

October 13-14: Lake Superior 
Teachers” Association, Superior. 
President, A. M. Royce, Platte- 
ville; secretary, Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior. 

October 13-14: Central Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Wausau; 
president, William Milne, Merrill. 

October 20-21: Northern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Ashland. 
President, C. E. Hulten, Mellen; 
secretary, Miss Tida Doolittle, 
Ashland. 

October 27-28: Western Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, La Crosse. 
President, Bessie B. Hutchison, 
State Normal School, La Crosse; 
secretary, W. H. Sanders, State 
Normal School, La Crosse. 

February 9-10: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
President, A. B. Olson, Reeds- 
burg; secretary, Mary Hargrave, 
Madison. 


The Century 

In the trenches that protect 
France there are being edited and 
printed or mimeographed more 
than 1 journals written by and for 
the common soldiers—two of them 
with a circulation of 18,000 each, 
most of them comic them in- 


tensely characteristic the spirit of 
France at war. Gelett Burgess has 
Studied the origin and history of 
these journals and has talked with 
those who are responsible for them, 
and in an article in the September 
Century he tells how th have de- 
veloped and what they contain. The 
article is profusel justrated with 
photographs of the “editorial « 

fices” and “staffs,” and with repro- 
ductions the most entertaining 


things thes nals have published. 
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We can offer a special opportunity to secure unusual candidates in 
| Latin: Woman, normal and college graduate, ten years’ experience, last in city high school; 
fine personality, musical; $1,000, 


Manual Training: Man, college graduate with A. M. degree, also technical training; four 
years’ experience ; married, athletic; $1,500 in vicinity of Philadelphia. 


Agriculture: Man, college graduate, thirty years old. five years’ experience in extension 
work in Agriculture in the west. Fine agriculturist, good mixer, $2,000. 


Mathematics; Woman, college graduate, four years’ experience in New York State high 
schools teaching mathematics ; excellent record, $1,000 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, yor insSina the ressom why, Thin booklet 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty i] TELLS LOW. aw 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, "623 S. Wetesh Ave, Chicsgo, th. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 











**% es , introducer to «leges 
MERICAN :.:: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Futore and Gov- 
ernessés. forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to pare: te Call on 


or address 
Mrs. A. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 26 Union Square, New York 





recommends teacher and bas filled bun— 


j dreds of bigh grade positions. (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab— 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good genera! education Wanted for cepartmen!t work is 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleger in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure es to $99 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gencees in Denver and Atlante 





© A SCOTT & CO., P00) rietors 
442 Tremont Bouilding, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHFRS’ AGENCY A superio: agency fo): Fruyerior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New Sork, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








EFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of Schoel and College Work 
— 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager a —— = - 
ROY MT TEACHERS 


W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.c 

















The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 
and Patrenized Agency in the West 

















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the countrv. 
TEACHERS’ ¢ seacon st. . 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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Are You Teaching? 
Are You Learning? 


the 


Self Starting Typewriter 


This is the up-to-date question that 


confronts every teacher and pupil. 


The Self Starting Typewriter adds 


25% to the speed of the typist. 


It is the only machine on which 


perfect touch typewriting is possible. 


It is the latest model 





Remington 


























THE EASIEST PRIMER AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR, 

the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Care- 

fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary of 200 words. 

Total material, 8000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell 
“Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on phrasing. 
All picturesin colors. Price, 32 cents. Tobe published Sept. 15 


_ THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mary J. Lincoln. Price, 60 cents. Course of Study free. 

A new book. The simplest modern text in domestic science. 
A modern course, for grammar schools or the smaller high 
schools, planned for two years with two lessons a week. The 
Appendix contains thirty-two lessons in sewing. The entire 
book is planned for the modern practice of “‘school credit 
for home work,’ in cases where schools have no domestic 
science equipment. 


PLAY AWHILE 


A Dramatic Reader for the second grade. Price, 50 cents. 
Just published. 


CHANDRA IN INDIA 


The latest book in the popular series, “Little People Every- 


where.”’ Geography readers with human interest. Fourteen 
volumes in the series. Each volume, 45 cents. Just published. 


A high school textbook in domestic science. By Mabel T. 
Wellman, Professor of Home Economics in Indiana 
University. $1.00. Ready in October. 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, Published in September : 

How to Learn Easily. Dearborn. $1.00. 

Workmanship in Words. Kelly. $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 



























Massachusetts I ‘eachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 





Ona Firm Financial Basis 
ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


— ()———_ 











CHARLES W. MOREY, 
LOWELL, 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 





President 

















